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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
Ma LLOYD GEORGE was in great form at the 


Albert Hall on Tuesday. He was amazingly 

successful in keeping his vast audience interested 
and alert throughout a systematic and detailed exposi- 
tion of the Liberal unemployment policy and a serious 
point by point reply to Mr. Baldwin’s Leicester speech. 
The character of his speech was the most effective reply 
possible to the taunt that his pledge is an unscrupulous 
electioneering ** stunt.’” So far from displaying any 
disposition to ride off into rhetoric or evasive generali- 
ties, he came to grips as closely as is possible in a public 
speech with every detailed criticism ; and his whole bear- 
ing was that of a man who has nothing to fear from the 
most searching examination of his proposals. It is 
evident that Mr. Lloyd George at least will enter with 
the greatest zest into the forthcoming campaign. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech was relayed to meetings in more 
than a dozen towns in the South of England and the 
Midlands. 


* * * 


One feature of the Albert Hall meeting is worth 
noting. The audience reserved its strongest enthusiasm 
for the passage in which Mr. Lloyd George attacked our 
huge expenditure on armaments, and it applauded with 
especial warmth the sentence : ‘* We took great risks for 
war. Cannot we take some risks for peace? ”’ 


* * * 


Monday’s debate on unemployment in the House 
of Commons proved a case of ** Hamlet *’ without the 
Prince. It was initiated by the Labour Party as a sort 
of counterblast to Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge. Though 
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the motion was in form a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment, none of the Labour speakers (nor, as was more 
natural, of the Conservative speakers) could refrain 
from directing their main attack upon Mr. Lloyd 
George; and he, with his Albert Hall meeting before 
him for the next evening, was not there to reply. An 
inevitable consequence of this preoccupation was that 
the Labour spokesmen gave the Government compara- 
tively little to answer, while another more curious con- 
sequence was a marked recrudescence of the old ** im- 
possibilism *’ in the Labour treatment of the theme. 
Conscious, no doubt, that it is not really plausible to 
maintain that Mr. Lloyd George would be less likely 
than a Labour Government to set the work of national 
development vigorously moving, the Labour speakers 
felt constrained to belittle this remedy as a mere pallia- 
tive. And so we had the proposition that unemploy- 
ment is ** a symptom of the industrial system under 
which we live *’ and the inference that the only thing 
that is really any good is to abolish that system alto- 
gether as the central theme of the Labour speeches. 


* * * 


The most interesting, and certainly the most 
encouraging, feature of the debate was the Minister of 
Labour’s announcement of another big drop in the 
unemployment figures, making a total fall of 214,000 
in the last fortnight. These are highly welcome figures ; 
but we must remember that they do little more than 
represent the normal seasonal improvement of the early 
months of the year, which this year has been seriously 
delayed. The figures remove the apprehension that 
unemployment might be settling down to a higher order 
of magnitude than that of the last few years. But they 
do not do much more than that. 
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The House of Commons will reassemble after the 
Easter Recess on Monday, April 15th, when Mr. 
Churchill will produce his Budget. The extension of 
the holiday is a curious confession that the House has 
no work to do; the stagnation of Conservative rule lead- 
ing to short-time employment even among Members 
of Parliament. On Tuesday, Mr. Baldwin announced 
that, ** owing to pressure of work due to the imminence 
of the Dissolution,’’ it was not convenient for the 
leaders of all parties to co-operate in an inquiry into 
the Channel Tunnel scheme. The Government are, 
therefore, starting the investigation by setting up an 
impartial inquiry into the economic aspect of the ques- 
tion, under the auspices of the Committee of Civil 
Research. Consideration of the political and military 
aspects will be postponed until the economic committee 
has reported. The members of the Committee will be: 
Mr. E. R. Peacock (Chairman), Lord Ebbisham, Sir 
Clement Hindley, Sir Frederick Lewis, and Sir Henry 
Strakosch. Mr. Baldwin described the Committee as 
one “of extraordinary strength,’’ but it may be 
doubted whether it is strong enough to settle the ques- 
tion at issue. On the same day, Mr. Baldwin 
announced the Government’s decision with respect to 
petrol prices: ‘** The Government consider that no 
action is called for on their part at the present time.” 


* * * 


The shelling of the rum-running Canadian schooner 
‘I’m Alone ”’ is a matter on which every sensible 
person should suspend judgment for the present. 
Every maritime case opens with a number of allegations 
by one side, and of flat contradictions by the other. 
This process of swearing, and denying statements has 
only just begun. Here, however, are the facts alleged 
by the schooner’s Master. The ** I’m Alone ”’ cleared 
from Belsize with a cargo of liquor, shown on her papers 
as consigned to Bermuda. She went into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and steered for Sabine Pass, about 200 miles 
west of the mouth of the Mississippi. She anchored off 
the shoal water which extends to many miles from the 
shore, and the Master alleges that he was fourteen miles 
from the shore. His method of ascertaining the dis- 
tance, however, was extremely crude. He did not take 
cross-bearings of the visible land and seamarks ; and this 
is the only possible method of accurately determining a 
ship’s distance from land. In this position, the ** I’m 
Alone ”’ was sighted by an American revenue cutter. 
The Master weighed, stood out to seaward, and refused 
to stop when summoned. The cutter opened fire after 
his last refusal; but he made off in the growing dark- 
ness, and shook off his pursuer on the evening of 
March 20th. 

* 7” ~ 

On the morning of March 22nd, the Master states, 
he fell in with two revenue cutters, in the centre of the 
Gulf of Mexico. After another altercation the schooner 
was shelled and sunk. There was a heavy sea running, 
and one of the rum-running hands was drowned. The 
Master and the other survivors were brought ashore 
in irons. The Master’s statement that he was in the 
middle of the Gulf, half way between Sabine Pass and 
the Alacran Reef, may be questioned by the American 
authorities. If the ** I’m Alone ”’ got under way from 
Trinity Shoals in the early morning of March 20th, she 
could certainly reach a central point in the Gulf by the 
morning of March 22nd, at a speed of 7 knots; but this 
does not prove that she was in fact where the Master 
alleges. 
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Very interesting legal arguments will certainly be 
exchanged before the case is disposed of. The Americans 
may argue that their revenue cutters were in “ hot 
pursuit,’’ but this will be very hard to sustain if they 
really lost the ** I’m Alone ’’ for a whole day (March 
21st). Moreover, the chase certainly did not begin 
within the three-mile limit. According to the Master’s 
statement it did not even begin within the twelve-mile 
limit which the United States has sought to establish, 
but which neither Great Britain nor Canada has recog- 
nized. The Anglo-American and Canadian-American 
rum-running agreements allow the search of suspected 
vessels within one hour’s steaming from the shore by 
the suspected vessel; but do not appear to stretch this 
to cover the beginning of a ‘** hot pursuit.’? On the 
face of it, the revenue cutters appear to have exceeded 
their rights; but it is well to remember that we have 
not yet heard the American version. What really 
matters is the tone and temper in which the case is 
argued. The United States has an opportunity to make 
it clear that it does not seek to condone arbitrary and 
illegal action on the High Seas, even for the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act. The British Government 
should make it equally clear that they are not prepared 
to split hairs in defence of British subjects engaged in 
a disreputable trade. If the Press of both countries 
can be restrained, the case should cause no real friction. 


* * * 


The Royal Commission on Police Powers and Pro- 
cedure has now reported. The Report (Cmd. 3297, 3s.) 
is unanimous, and without reservations of any kind. It 
is a long and careful document, amounting in substance 
to the time-honoured verdict of ** Not guilty, but don’t 
do it again.’’ In other words, the Commissioners find 
that there is very little substance in the charges and 
complaints which have recently been made against the 
police, but they make a series of valuable reeommenda- 
tions, the acceptance of which would make such abuses 
as are alleged less likely to occur. The most important 
of these recommendations is, in our judgment, that 
which relates to appointments to the higher posts in the 
Police Force. As we pointed out in discussing the 
Goddard Case, the system of recruiting the higher posts 
almost exclusively from the ranks must tend to per- 
petuate any defects or abuses which may have grown 
up. We strongly agree, therefore, with the Commis- 
sioners, that :— 


‘*Long experience and good service in the lower 
ranks are not the only, nor even the most important, 
qualifications for the higher posts. It would be inimical 
to the public interest to limit appointments to the higher 
posts to those who had entered the Police as constables. 
Such posts should be filled by the best men available, 
irrespective of the source whence they are drawn.” 


This recommendation is strongly supported, in a letter 
to Tuesday’s Trmes, by a former Commissioner of 
Police, Sir William Nott-Bower, who uses, as we did, 
the analogy of the Civil Service. 


x * * 
The Report also contains some very sensible re- 


commendations respecting the use of policemen in plain 
clothes. Only officers who are actually engaged in 


detective work should, in the Commissioners’ opinion, 
wear plain clothes. ‘* The practice of sending Police 
officers into night clubs, disguised as guests and with 
power to spend money freely, is wholly objectionable 
and should be prohibited. . . . Legislation should be 
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introduced giving power to Chief Constables to 
authorize, in writing, selected Police officers to enter 
and inspect all or any registered clubs, when they have 
reason to suspect that the law is being broken... 
The use of plain clothes Police for the final step of 
arresting or taking the names of persons charged with 
indecent conduct should be definitely prohibited.’’ The 
Commissioners state that there is no evidence of any 
practice of initiating offences with a view to inducing or 
entrapping members of the public into committing 
breaches of the law, but they add that the Police should 
observe only, without participating in an offence, ex- 
cept in cases where an offence is habitually committed 
in circumstances in which observation by a third party 
is ex hypothesi impossible; and where participation is 
essential it should only be resorted to on the written 
authority of the Chief Constable. 


* * * 


The Commissioners have obviously been much im- 
pressed by the difficulties of the Police in enforcing 
laws which are out of harmony with public opinion. On 
the one hand, they find that such duties inevitably 
impair good relations between the Police and the public ; 
and, on the other hand, that they provide the occasion 
for corruption. There is little support for the charge 
that the Police are more arbitrary and oppressive in 
their attitude towards the public than they were before 
the War, and the Commissioners have formed ‘* a very 
favourable opinion of the conduct, tone, and efficiency 
of the Police Service as a whole.’’ Such testimonials 
as this will do no harm if they are not used as an 
excuse for evading the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Those recommendations, adopted whole- 
heartedly, would, we believe, go far towards remedying 
the defects in the Police organization which have 
recently been revealed, and we hope the Home Secre- 
tary will take note of the injurious reactions of laws out 
of harmony with public opinion. 

* * * 


The Government of India is evidently seriously 
disturbed by the growth of Communist agitation. On 
March 20th the police carried out simultaneous raids in 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, Bombay, Poona, and 
other towns, as a result of which a considerable number 
of persons were arrested under Section 12la of the 
Indian Penal Code, which relates to conspiracy and the 
waging of war against the King. Among those arrested 
were several prominent officials of Labour and political 
organizations, and at least one Swarajist member of the 
Legislative Council of the United Provinces. On the 
following day, Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the 
adjournment of the House, in the Legislative Assembly, 
as a means of raising the question of the Government’s 
policy. The President ruled that the motion was in 
order, provided that the merits of individual arrests 
were treated as sub judice; but the Viceroy interposed 
his veto on the ground that a debate would be “ to the 
detriment of public safety.” 


* * * 


The general situation in India is obviously one of 
extreme difficulty for the Administration. The Simon 
Commission is still engaged in its investigations. When 
it reports, the whole question of the future relations 
between Great Britain and India will come before the 
Imperial Parliament. The Government of India itself 
has recently set on foot a thoroughgoing inquiry into 
industrial conditions. Meanwhile, the government has 
to be carried on. Recent debates in the Legislative 
Assembly have emphasized the intention of the Swaraj 
Party to embarrass and impede the administration by 
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every possible means. They have emphasized also the 
irreconcilable opposition of the Moslem and Hindu 
ideas on future self-government. Outside the House, 
strikes and riots have been multiplying, with the indus- 
trial, political, and communal elements inextricably 
mixed. Mr. Gandhi is again urging the boycott of 
European cloth, and, in India, it is a very short step 
from boycott to violence. There is here plenty of 
material for the agitator, and there is no doubt that 
much of the agitation is frankly subversive. The 
Government’s alarm can be understood. It may be 
hoped, however, that every care will be taken to show 
that there is no desire to suppress legitimate political 
and industrial organizations, and to prevent the arrests 
creating a new set of Swaraj martyrs. One hopeful sign 
in a rather gloomy outlook is the good response made to 
Sir George Schuster’s appeal for co-operation in the 
passing of the Finance Bill; one of two or three inci- 
dents which have recently shown a growing sense of 
responsibility among the leaders of the Congress party. 
* * * 


The Mexican Government are not suppressing the 
insurrection as rapidly and effectively as they claimed 
in the first reports. Large parties of armed rebels are 
still resisting the Government’s forces in at least five 
provinces. But there seems no reason to doubt that 
the Government is the strongest party in the quarrel, 
and that they will overcome the rebellion by the tradi- 
tional Mexican policy of devastation and wholesale 
executions. The country has been devastated by civil 
war on countless occasions, and the cause and origin 
of each successive upheaval has been the rivalries of 
certain competitors who could support their claims with 
armed men. The present insurrection is of this strictly 
conventional kind. It seemed possible, when the revolt 
began, that it would be fought out for some kind of 
principle, and that the Government would be con- 
fronted with a Catholic chouannerie. Nothing of the 
kind has occurred; the struggle is between a group of 
discontented persons, styled generals, and the existing 
Government. In some provinces, but not in others, the 
Catholics have assisted the insurrectionary leaders. 
This, however, has been a mere incident, with no par- 
ticular interest or significance. If American policy in 
Mexico is a policy of support and sympathy for the 
stronger party, then it is at least practical and sensible. 

* * * 


It seems not unlikely that a controversy that has 
broken out between the Chinese Government and the 
local authorities at Hankow will be settled by fighting. 
The Nanking Government maintain that they have a 
right to appoint a chairman to the provincial council 
of Wuhan, and they contest Hankow’s right to impose 
arbitrary levies upon foreign ships and goods in the 
Yangtze. Although a close analysis of the quarrel 
would probably show that it is being inflamed by per- 
sonal rivalries, it is none the less evident that the 
Nanking authorities are prepared to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the settlement between themselves and the 
Western Powers, if needs be, by force of arms. This is 
a great advance; but too much cannot be expected 
from Nanking at the moment. Provincial Governments 
which pay their salt revenues regularly will be allowed 
a considerable latitude in the matter of minor irregu- 
larities for a long time to come; and it will be useless 
to hope for so clear an issue as the present one in every 
quarrel between Nanking and the provinces. It is, on 
the whole, better that the Central Chinese Government 
should strengthen their position by disregarding some 
irregularities, than fall by attempting to correct every 
local abuse of power. 
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THE 
POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION 


ARCH, 1929, will be a red-letter month in the 
Meannais of the Liberal Party. Between its coming 

in and its going out, the political scene has been 
almost miraculously transformed. It was only on 
March Ist that Mr. Lloyd George addressed the Liberal 
candidates in the Connaught Rooms. An hour before 
he spoke the Liberal stock stood low in the judgment 
not merely of the Stock Exchange. Careless persons 
envisaged the next election as a contest between Tory- 
ism and Labour; and many close students of political 
meteorology would have endorsed Mr. Garvin’s verdict 
that, though there had been a Liberal revival, it had 
now definitely spent its force. The month closes with 
the Liberal programme as the centre of political dis- 
cussion, with resounding Liberal by-election victories, 
and a general feeling that it is impossible to set any 
definite limits to the Liberal advance, with something 
like panic in the Tory ranks, and with Labour suddenly 
assailed by chilly doubts. 

It is quite true, of course, that by-elections are 
never reliable guides to the results of a general election. 
But last week’s series have more than the usual signi- 
ficance. In the first place, they afford an unmistakable 
indication of the way in which the country is respond- 
ing to Mr. Lloyd George’s unemployment pledge. In 
the second place, they are likely in themselves to exert 
an influence of the first importance on the way people 
vote in May. The chief obstacle which the Liberal 
Party has to overcome, in the present three-party situa- 
tion, is the belief that it cannot succeed; that it is 
useless in most constituencies to vote for Liberal candi- 
dates because there is no chance of their getting in. 
Let the idea once spread that the Liberal candidate is 
as likely as any other to be returned, even if he starts 
from a position well down at the bottom of the poll, and 
a sweeping Liberal triumph will be assured. Well, at 
Holland-with-Boston the Liberal candidate did start 
well down at the bottom of the poll. We observe that 
the Times publishes for the consolation of its readers a 
letter from ** An Old Student of Elections *’ describing 
Holland as ** an old Liberal seat.”” The Liberal Party 
will have every reason to be satisfied if it can recover 
all Liberal seats as ** old ’’ as this. Holland was held 
by Labour from 1918 until 1924. It passed to the Con- 
servatives at a by-election in the latter year. In every 
previous post-war contest the Liberal candidate has 
been a bad third. Yet on this occasion the Liberal 
vote has been more than doubled and a Liberal member 
has been triumphantly returned. So incredible did the 
result appear that a recount was actually demanded, 
an occurrence that must surely be without precedent 
in the case of a 8,700 majority. Yet there is no reason, 
other than the belief that they are impossible, why 
such results should not become the order of the day. 
After Holland, who will believe that they are impossible 
any longer? 

The Conservative Party is manifestly ‘‘ rattled ”’ 
by the Liberal challenge ; and a process of bitter mutual 
recrimination has begun. Mr. Baldwin ended his speech 
at Leicester last week on a rasping note contrasting 
markedly with his usual mild urbanity :— 


‘‘T have no use, in any party that I lead, for 
waverers, for grousers, or for people with cold feet. The 
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sooner they find some camp where their spiritual home 

is, the better.” 

Mr. Garvin has fitted this cap to his own head, and 
threatens to take Mr. Baldwin “ at his flourished word.” 
But it is evident that Mr. Baldwin had others besides 
Mr. Garvin in his mind. The Times urges the Prime 
Minister ** to take an early opportunity to elaborate 
the rebuke to ‘ waverers, grousers, and people with cold 
feet,’ ’’ and speaks severely of certain unspecified 
** Machiavellian strategists,’ who, it seems, are sug- 
gesting that it will do the Conservative Party good to 
be badly beaten at the General Election. ‘* Nothing,”’ 
observes the Times with characteristic solemnity, ** is 
more ignoble or more likely to bring democracy itself 
into disrepute than this kind of cleverness.’’ Altogether 
it is clear that the Conservatives are even less har- 
monious behind the scenes than they are in public. 
One point is common ground to the ** grousers *’ and 
to those who rebuke them—the prevalence of what the 
Times calls ‘* dangerous despondency.”’ 

We have every sympathy with the grousers. After 
all, as Mr. Garvin pointed out the other week, there is 
‘** a strong, keen body of progressive Unionists ’’ who 
** do not believe in the helplessness of Government in 
face of unemployment on the present scale of magni- 
tude,’’ who, in fact, have long been advocates of an 
enterprising policy of development. They have done 
their best to urge their leaders forward; events have 
confirmed the wisdom of their advice; but all their 
appeals have been in vain. How can their feet help 
being cold? What could be more distasteful or dis- 
couraging than to have to fight the election on an 
attitude of dreary, quibbling opposition to the policy 
which you have urged and which, as is now quite clear, 
is what the country wants. As a Liberal Imperialist 
remarked during the discussions over the Boer Wak, 
** It is one thing to go to the stake for a cause in which 
you believe. It is another thing to be boiled in oil for 
principles which you utterly detest.”’ 

Nothing could better illustrate the timid, un- 
imaginative mentality by which Conservative policy is 
dominated than the speech at Leicester which Mr. 
Baldwin devoted to the Liberal unemployment pro- 
gramme. He formulated three main criticisms, (1) that 
it would be wasteful to *‘ accelerate * public work, such 
as road construction, (2) that the capital required would 
be diverted from other industries, (8) that, even if 
unemployment was reduced temporarily, it would rise 
again to its old figure when the work was done. We 
have dealt thoroughly in previous issues with the 
second of these criticisms; and Mr. J. A. Hobson deals 
with it this week in the article which follows. 

What of Mr. Baldwin’s first objection? His state- 
ment of it is remarkable :— 

‘* The truth is,’’ he began, ‘* that enormous progress 
has been made in the last few years in the matter of 
building and improving roads. Two hundred miles of 
new arterial roads in the neighbourhood of London have 
been constructed at a cost of £14 millions. ... It has 
been throughout the whole term of our Government our 
fixed policy to develop and to continue and plan for a 
series of years improvements of our roads, and it is 
going on.” 

But, he proceeded, 


‘“my contention is that to compress many years of work 
into one or two years can result in nothing but waste, 
inefficiency, and taxation.” 


It would be natural to suppose from this statement 
of the case that we owe the roads that have been con- 
structed in recent years to the special exertions of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government, and that they have pushed 
forward with road building as fast as can safely be 
done without inflating prices in the road construction 
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industries. Certainly no one would infer that Mr. 
Baldwin’s Chancellor of the Exchequer had raided the 
Road Fund repeatedly to make good his Budget 
deficits. The contention that it is wasteful to compress 
several years’ work into two or three, marks an interest- 
ing change of front. Until the other day the favourite 
official line was to admit the soundness of the principle 
of ** anticipating ’’ public works in times of exceptional 
unemployment, but to argue that the possibilities of 
such anticipation had been exhausted during the last 
eight years, so that really nothing remained to be done. 
This was the line taken by the Balfour Committee ; and, 
unless our memory deceives us, Mr. Baldwin himself 
was arguing in this way not very long ago. This excuse 
for doing nothing became manifestly untenable the 
moment the Liberal pamphlet appeared; so we now 
have instead the assertion that it is always wasteful to 
accelerate. It is true, of course, that there is a limit 
to the rate at which road building can be accelerated 
without inflating costs unduly. But at present the 
capacity of the road construction industries is not being 
fully utilized, while our rate of road development is not 
keeping pace with the growing needs of motor transport. 
If an active road policy leads to some increase in the 
costs of construction, only those who are indifferent to 
the continuance of large-scale unemployment will 
regard this as a fatal objection. 

We turn to Mr. Baldwin’s third objection :— 

‘* What,’’ he asks, ‘‘ is to happen at the end of two 
vears? Are all those employed to be thrown back into 
the labour market? That is a question to which I should 
like to see an answer.”’ 

Well, the answer is given clearly enough in the Liberal 
pamphlet. We are faced at present with the formidable 
problem of transference. And the first condition of 
solving it is to get things moving. Trade activity makes 
further trade activity. The forces of prosperity, like 
those of depression, are cumulative. If, therefore, we 
ean once break through the vicious circle in which we 
are to-day entrapped, if we can give trade the stimulus 
and the labour market the buoyancy which they at 
present lack, it is not unreasonable to hope that the 
ordinary forces of trade expansion will assert themselves 
and make it possible to curtail the capital programme 
gradually without injury to employment. 

If Mr. Baldwin means that such hopes cannot 
possibly be realized, what are we to make of the 
** optimism ”’ which has been his stock-in-trade during 
the past four years? If there is no chance of trade 
improving with the stimulus which a period of develop- 
ment would supply, there is certainly no chance of its 
improving without that stimulus. Yet it is still Mr. 
Baldwin’s policy to hope that trade will get better of 
itself. Ministers saw nothing extravagant in the predic- 
tion of the Blanesburgh Committee that unemployment 
would shortly return to normal, without any exertions 
on the part of anybody. They introduced the “ thirty 
contributions ”’ rule in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act on the strength of this assumption; and even now 
they have only postponed the operation of this rule for 
a single year. They are allowing the Unemployment 
Fund to pile up debt on the strength of this assump- 
tion. In short, Ministers still affect to believe that 
unemployment may fall to normal proportions within 
a single year. But they are staggered by the sugges- 
tion that a vigorous and determined policy might really 
bring this about. The truth is that the vaunted 
optimism of the Tory Party is a camouflage for a 
despairing fatalism, just as the grandiose formulas of 
Labour are a camouflage for rancour. It is the Liberal 
Party, as the public is coming rapidly to realize, which 
offers the real message of hope and the genuinely con- 
structive purpose. 
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GOVERNMENT LOANS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


By J. A. HOBSON. 


HE proposal to cure unemployment by public works 
] financed by State loans staggers the mind of many 
economists. It means for them taking money away 
from private industries, where it would have been used 
more productively, affording more employment, and 
putting it to public industries where it will function less 
productively and furnish less employment. For, on the 
whole, public industries are and must be less efficiently 
conducted than private. To such thinking the proposal 
to borrow a net £145 millions in the next few years, in order 
to finance road-making, can only result in enlarging the 
volume of unemployment by reducing the average produc- 
tivity of capital and labour. 

In order to test the validity of this position it is worth 
while considering what would have happened to the £145 
millions if the State had not borrowed it for road-making. 
A little of it, say, £10 millions, might have been spent by 
the owners on personal consumption, i.e., in employing 
capital and labour to make consumption goods and then 
consuming them. For the public loan may be supposed 
to act in some slight degree as a general stimulus towards 
saving. How much employment of labour the spending 
of this £10 millions involves will, of course, depend upon 
the sort of goods or services it goes to purchase. Probably 
the diversion of this £10 millions from consumption-goods 
into road-making will yield some increase of employment 
for labour, while the roads it enables to be made are 
productive capital, calling for continuous labour of 
maintenance. 

But a far larger part of the £145 millions, it is argued, 
would have been invested in private industries in this 
country, or would have gone to the productive develop- 
ment of imperial or foreign resources. How will the failure 
to make these investments affect employment? So far as 
the loan-money diverted from home industries is concerned, 
it may plausibly be argued that £100 spent on road-making 
would probably employ more labourers than the same sum 
spent by ordinary capitalist industry, where a larger pro- 
portion of the capital would go into expensive plant and 
upkeep. But against this, it will be urged, that the en- 
larged or improved plant, thus brought into being, would 
afford more employment in its future operation than the 
roads. 

Indeed, it seems reasonable to hold that if the bulk of 
the £145 millions taken for the public loan would other- 
wise have been invested as rapidly in ordinary home indus- 
tries, the case for the loan increasing the aggregate of 
employment, present and future, would collapse. 

With regard to foreign investments the case is some- 
what different. Such investment of English money abroad 
doubtless signifies the employment of home capital and 
labour in making the goods which foreigners must sometime 
purchase with the money lent them. But even if it were 
provided in the terms of the loan that the money should be 
spent on British machinery or other exports, a good deal 
of delay might occur in making this demand effective. 
Moreover, it is evident that so far as total volume of em- 
ployment is concerned, to lend £10,000 to a British firm, 
to set up a new mill and work it with British labour, will 
cause more employment in this country than to export 
the same plant to be operated abroad by foreign labour— 
assuming that it can be operated at a profit in this country. 

But to lay great stress upon this advantage of home 
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over foreign investment seems to me a mistaken policy. 
For if the foreign investment is definitely more productive 
in the long run, as in the development of rich natural 
resources which otherwise would lie dormant, the future 
markets it may open up to our export and import trades 
may involve a larger aggregate volume of employment for 
our labour than would have flowed from the investment 
of this money in less productive home industries. There 
is no reason for holding that a more rapid development of 
British railways and manufactures, by using the capital 
we sent out in the mid-nineteenth century to open up 
America, would have increased the normal productivity 
and employment of this country. Quite the contrary. 

Indeed, it is evident that most of this capital went 
abroad because there was no sufficient demand for its use 
at home. This is in general the story of our foreign invest- 
ments. Our savings have in normal times been so great 
that they have not been able to find employment at home 
on terms that are reasonably safe and profitable. By the 
mass of investors a preference is always given to home 
investments : if more money goes abroad, it is because the 
home-markets for capital are replete. But sometimes a 
sluggish condition prevails, alike in home and foreign in- 
vestment markets. What happens then? Savings avail- 
able for investment cease to flow either into home or 
foreign investments. They stagnate, waiting in bank 
deposits for some favourable opportunity which does not 
come. 

Now the case for the Road Loan rests largely, indeed, 
mainly, upon the actuality and magnitude of these ** frozen 
savings.”? This temporarily unusable investment fund, 
which swells the deposit accounts in banks, or is applied in 
short term loans to the money market, deserves close atten- 
tion. Under what may be called sound or normal trade 
conditions the productive powers of the economic system 
are employed in three distinguishable ways, first, the pro- 
duction of final commodities bought for consumers’ use; 
secondly, maintenance of the capital structure (plant, 
power, materials, &c.); thirdly, enlargement or improve- 
ment of productive resources, including increased supplies 
of foods and other commodities in preparation for such 
increased volume of employment of workers as may be 
needed to operate the increased plant. Now the propor- 
tions of these three streams of production at any given time 
are determined directly by the expenditure of the money 
incomes, paid in wages, salaries, profits, rents, &c., to the 
persons who furnish the productive power in the various 
processes of production. We may, for the purpose of this 
argument, neglect the second stream of production repre- 
sented by maintenance, or replacement, though it may often 
conceal certain elements of increased productivity properly 
belonging to the third. For the net real income of the 
community consists of the consumable goods and services 
bought and consumed plus the additions to the capital struc- 
ture. It is this last that constitutes the real saving fund or 
flow, the increased or improved equipment made in antici- 
pation that it will be bought without delay by the money 
savings of the saving public, in order to be put to pro- 
ductive use. The net money income of the members of 
the community should under normal conditions be con- 
tinuously applied in one or other of these two ways, pur- 
chase of consumables, i.e., spending, or furtherance, 
through investment, of new capital resources, i.e., saving. 
Now if this analysis is true, real savings, or new capital 
goods, are continuously brought into being to correspond 
with the money-savings which should buy them and set 
fhem to further production. Thus, confronting ‘* frozen 
savings ’”? deposited in banks are the new capital goods 
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which it was expected they would proceed to buy, but 
which lie idle and unbought. The unemployed problem 
thus presents a triple aspect. Waste labour, waste plant, 
and ** frozen savings,’® or waste purchasing power. 

Quite evidently the trouble has arisen from a miscalcu- 
lation, either as to the amount or as to the forms of the 
real savings, or new capital resources, which savers were 
going to be willing to buy with their money savings. When 
a general trade depression sets in, the would-be investors 
refrain from buying and operating the increased plant, &c., 
available, i.e., they refuse to invest. This refusal is justified 
by business calculations which indicate that, if bought, the 
new plant could not be operated so as to sell its products 
for a profit. Thus the direct effect of ‘* freezing savings ”’ 
is to freeze productive capital, and so lower the produc- 
tivity and income of the whole economic system. 

How would the announcement of a road-loan policy 
help? Portions of these frozen savings would melt and 
flow into the loans which would be paid out in wages to 
the makers and carriers of road materials and to the 
workers on the new roads, who would spread it in increased 
demands for food, clothes, and other commodities. The 
immediate effect would be to raise commodity prices and 
to stimulate production in the industries contributing to 
their supply. The general level of prices would rise at first 
in response to an increased demand, for the goods produced 
by the new employment, to wit, roads, are not marketable 
goods, and so would not figure as increased supply. But 
the general stimulus to industry afforded by the increased 
purchase of commodities would soon be represented by 
enlarged production throughout the economic system. As 
this became evident, other parts of the frozen savings would 
find investments in purchasing the productive capital which, 
as we saw, was standing idle in the instrumental and other 
industries waiting for the productive opportunity now 
afforded by the increased expenditure of the road-makers. 
Nor are these frozen savings the only money which now 
operates to stimulate general industrial activity. Increased 
bank credits will be needed to help in defraying the 
running expenses of more active business life, and will be 
forthcoming now that it is evident that there is a market 
for the goods they help to produce. The efficient cause 
of the employment of the idle labour, capital, and money 
savings is thus seen to be the increased demand for con- 
sumable goods from the expeuditure of road-workers made 
possible by the road loan. 


EDUCATION RATES AND 
ESTIMATES 


URING the past week educational opinion has been 

busy comparing the details of the new Estimates with 

those for 1928, and considerable alarm is manifested 
at the tendencies which the examination reveals. The 
chief cause for concern is the fact that although the expen- 
diture of local authorities on elementary education will 
increase by £575,000, the corresponding grant-in-aid from 
the Exchequer will decrease by £494,000. 

To understand this apparently absurd position it is 
necessary to bear in mind the constitution of the formula 
governing the grant. It provides for a sum based on 
average attendance, various percentage allowances, of 
which that in respect of teachers’ salaries is the chief, and 
the subtraction from the total so calculated of the produce 
of a 7d. rate. This year’s Estimates show that the per- 
centage allowances are up by £317,500, but the deduction 
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for rateable value is also ‘‘ up,’ as a result of the general 
increase in assessments under the Valuation Act, 1925, by 
no less than £1,638,000. The effect is to transfer more of 
the cost of education from national taxes to local rates. 
The transference would be greater than it in fact is but for 
the rule requiring the Exchequer to provide at least 50 per 
cent. of the expenditure. To bring grants up to 50 per 
cent. is to cost £826,500 more than in 1928, seemingly 
because the increased value of the 7d. rate deduction in 
the case of certain areas will bring the grants below the 
50 per cent. limit. Accordingly what certain authorities 
—and these will be the more highly assessed ones—lose 
on the 7d. roundabouts they make up on the 50 per cent. 
swings. The net loss to the local authorities of £494,000 
will therefore not be borne by all alike, but by those least 
able to afford the additional burden. 

In this situation are two main grounds for genuine 
apprehension. The first is the tendency to put the increas- 
ing cost of education on to local rates to the benefit of the 
Exchequer—the exact reverse of what informed opinion 
holds desirable. With the tremendous growth of education 
rates, particularly in areas with a high child population and 
a low rateable value, and the widening recognition of the 
fact that local rates are more socially iniquitous and more 
economically harmful than Imperial taxes, has come a de- 
mand that a larger share of the cost of education should be 
nationally borne, a demand by no means confined to Liberal 
economists, but voiced by educationists and local adminis- 
trators of all parties. 

The second ground for apprehension is the diminished 
utility of the formula to perform its intended function of 
mitigating local inequalities. How great those inequalities 
are can be seen by comparing two such places as Jarrow 
and Harrogate. They have equal population, but Jarrow 
has between two and three times as many elementary school 
children to provide for as Harrogate, and a penny rate 
brings in roughly a third as much. The formula is intended 
to make extra allowance for high child population by its 
grant (of 36s. per head) for average attendance and its per- 
centage allowance of salary costs, and to make allowance 
for rateable value by deducting more (in the shape of the 
7d. rate) from the rich authorities than from the poor. How 
little it succeeds at present may be judged from the fact 
that Jarrow has an education rate of 8s. 2d., and Harro- 
gate, spending half as much again on each child, a rate of 
lld. Mr. Fisher, speaking in the famous debate on block 
grants in 1926, suggested that the formula needed revision. 
** It. might well be that the rate equalization factor was 
not sufficiently strong, and that too little was done in the 
formula for necessitous areas.’’ This year, as we have seen, 
the deduction for rateable value is increased, but the value 
of this as an “* equalization factor *’ is vitiated by the giv- 
ing of a total sum of £1,750,000 to authorities to bring 
their grants up to 50 per cent. While the 50 per cent. rule 
remains, it is certainly impossible to modify the formula 
to make it level out completely all local inequalities, but 
a perfectly obvious need is that the increase in the deduc- 
tion for rateable value shall be accompanied by increases in 
the other factors of the grant. Unless the formula is 
adapted, as it easily can be, to new conditions, then such 
confusion must arise, likely to be worse confounded by 
the effects of derating, that the opponents of the percentage 
system may seize the opportunity to establish block grants. 
The situation is therefore one which educationists are 
watching with real anxiety, 


Ernest Dyer, 
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A RURAL CRAINQUEBILLE 


OHN WOOD, ex-Serviceman and roadman, has been 
pol about the majesty of the law, but, unlike 

Crainquebille, that unfortunate hawker of vegetables, 
he has not even had the minor satisfaction of shouting 
Mort aux vaches to a policeman. It is, indeed, a little 
difficult to see where John Wood first went astray, though 
there is no doubt about the effectiveness of his punish- 
ment. He occupied a cottage in the middle of a village, 
earned a weekly wage of some thirty-five shillings, and had 
given hostages to fortune in the form of a wife and five 
small children. This last fact will, perhaps exculpate him 
from the crime of not having enough money to buy his own 
house. Except for this joint in his armour, Wood’s pros- 
pects appeared to be sound. He was a good worker, a 
keen, healthy man who bicycled four miles each day to 
his work, and found life sufficiently interesting not to need 
the solace of the public house. His cottage was one of 
four which old Ebenezer Green, the builder, had left to 
his widow. Wood did not get many repairs done for his 
four shillings a week rent, but Ebenezer had been a decent 
man, and the cottages were sound enough. 

Chance plays a devastating part in the lives of all 
people with less than two pounds a week. If the village 
organist had not been stricken down with influenza, John 
Wood’s family might never have been torn up by the 
roots. Mr. Pringle came from a neighbouring town to take 
the service, and to Mrs. Green, a good body and a keen 
Churchwoman, fell the honour of providing him with his 
Sunday dinner. The excellence of Mrs. Green’s roast beef 
was only equalled by the romantic sounds which Mr. 
Pringle managed to wheedle out of her long-neglected 
piano. Like true artists they recognized the excellence of 
each other’s work, and Mrs. Green soon afterwards em- 
barked upon her second matrimonial venture. She wisely 
decided that it was no use keeping house property in an 
outlying village, and John Wood learnt that the four cot- 
tages were to be sold. With five small children and thirty- 
five shillings a week it is not possible to invest in house 
property, so that Wood did not even trouble to attend the 
sale, or see his house knocked down for £130 to a local 
farmer—*‘ No price at all,’’ as the auctioneer admitted to 
Mrs. Pringle, ‘* but you can’t sell houses without possession 
while this danged Rent Restriction Act is in force.’** Wood 
heard the news with some misgivings. He had hoped 
someone would buy the lot, and wondered what the farmer, 
a newcomer to the district, would want with a single 
cottage. 

A fortnight later the new landlord called. He was 
quite polite, but told Wood that the house would be 
wanted for one of his own men, and he suggested that if 
Wood applied for a new Council house he might get one. 
It took Wood and his wife two evenings to concoct a letter 
to the Rural District Council, and the next day he received 
a lawyer’s letter giving him notice to quit. It was winter, 
and Wood started to his work and came back from it in 
the dark. He asked all his friends if they knew of an 
empty house, but they only laughed. Were there not ten 
people on the waiting list for each of the cheaper Council 
houses, and not another house anywhere in which one could 
keep a pig? Wood began to see that the position was 
dangerous. He went to see his Union organizer, and learnt 
that the Union could not interfere, for the house did not 
** go with his work,”’ it was not a “‘ tied cottage.’? Wood 
began to bicycle round to neighbouring villages, calling 
at any house where he had a friend, but no one could tell 
him of a house. At last a reply came from the Rural Dis- 
trict Council offering him one of their most expensive 
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houses, at a rent of ten shillings a week. John talked it 
over with his wife. Such a rent, with rates added, would 
make life impossible; besides he had now got the idea into 
his head that they could not turn him out until there was 
another house available. His Union organizer had told 
him that. It did not strike Wood that the offer of an 
unsuitable house—it was eight miles from his work—at 
more than double his present rent would be sufficient to 
satisfy the judge. He refused the Council’s offer, and 
asked if he could not have something more fitted to his 
income. Meanwhile, the little packet of lawyer’s letters, 
behind the mantelpiece clock, was growing bigger. One 
of these letters told him that the farmer had applied to the 
County Council for a certificate that the cottage was neces- 
sary for agricultural purposes. This did not mean much 
to John, so he did not take a day off to go to the county 
town to argue about something which he did not under- 
stand. He knew nothing about the farmer or his farm, 
and he heard that the certificate had been granted in his 
absence. 

The next summons was more imperative. His case was 
to be heard in the County Court, and this sent John even 
further afield. He had an old cousin in a derelict little 
village some ten miles away, and bicycling over on a 
Saturday afternoon he heard that there was an empty 
cottage, a tumbledown building which had already been 
threatened with a closing order by the Officer of Health. 
It was, however, empty, and John decided to move his 
family into it. He saw his new landlord, and sent a letter 
to the farmer. Next day he went to the post office, drew 
out the few pounds which he had saved, and prepared for 
the ** flitting.” It so happened that the only day he could 
get a cart was the day fixed for the County Court hearing, 
but John said to his wife that at any rate that business 
was settled, and they set out for their new home, a badly 
thatched shack in a little garden full of weeds and old 
rubbish. As John had now to bicycle thirteen miles each 
way to his work, he did not see much prospect of cleaning 
it up. 

A week later, John received another lawyer’s letter. It 
was an account for costs, given against him in the unde- 
fended County Court action, and amounting to over £10. 
He deciphered it slowly and grimly. He discovered that 
he had to pay a lawyer more than his own day’s wages 
for sending him a letter telling him to give up his house. 
For the first time, since the proceedings started, he lost 
his temper. He tore the letter in half and threw it into 
the fire. The next night he reached home exhausted after 
bieveling for over an hour against wind and rain. He 
quarrelled with his wife, and spent the evening at the 
village ‘* pub” in company with two or three old men 
who could not find anything to say to the morose stranger. 
The law, ** more fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea,” 
had got him in its grip, and the remainder of the tragedy 
needs little telling. More letters arrived, judgment and 
further costs were given against him in default, and Wood, 
if he had troubled to read these later letters would have 
learnt that he had to pay some £13 in monthly instalments. 
Finally, Wood served a short period of imprisonment for 
contempt of court, lost his job, and has become a casual 
labourer, while his family are well known to the local 
Guardians. In his cups, he will boast that he had said that 
he would not pay the lawyers, and he has never done so, 
for after a time they gave up their hopeless debt, but in 
his heart he knows that the law has won. Like Crainque- 
bille he has become demoralized. ‘*‘ Un homme dans cet 
état-la autant dire que c’est un homme par terre et 
incapable de se relever. Tous les gens qui passent lui pilent 
dessus,” G. T. Garratt, 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


OWEVER conscious one may be of the factors which 

qualify the value of the miniature general election as 

a guide to the big one, there is no overlooking the 
significance of Eddisbury and Holland-with-Boston, results 
which happened too late for comment here last week. The 
influx of new women voters will probably make less differ- 
ence in the country than in the towns. These rural victories 
for the Liberals—the second was entirely unexpected—have 
real importance as ‘* pointers.”’ Holland has transformed 
the whole political situation. It has quickened the Tory 
depression into dismay, and though Mr. MacDonald, in his 
fatuous manner, still declares that the Liberal revival is 
** only talk,’’ he only talks. Wild rejoicing over Labour 
defeats does not commend itself to me, for I am one of 
those unrepentant eccentrics who see no sense in a Liberal- 
Labour internecine war; like other minority Liberals I 
wanted a pre-election arrangement, and it might have been 
secured but for Labour’s lust for the destruction 
of the Liberal Party. The Holland result is all 
the same a particularly bad blow for the Labour 
Party, because, taken with Eddisbury, it does suggest that 
the ambition to eat deeply into the rural constituencies, 
essential to its hope of becoming the dominating party in 
the next House, is not likely to be satisfied. It is natural 
to suppose that Labour wil! do well in the industrial North, 
wherever the Trade Unions are strong. Liberal experts 
have never denied that probability, but they have held 
with conviction the belief that Labour’s hope of making a 
big sweep in the country areas is ill-founded. Eddisbury 
and Holland provide remarkable evidence of the soundness 
of this view. Labour had held Holland at three post-war 
elections and were quite confident of getting it back. 
Liberal stock has gone up with a rush. If we were to draw 
any conclusion from the miniature general election it would 
be that the Conservatives are likely to lose heavily to the 
Liberals in the country constituencies and heavily to 
Labour in the industrial areas. The one thing that may 
avert a sensational Tory crash is the cut-throat competition 
between Progressives—that, and our vicious electoral 
system. 

x * * 

The effect of these Liberal triumphs upon the general 
mind is already very great. They mean that the legend of 
the death of the Liberal Party, repeated with such absurd 
persistence by political Coués on countless Tory and Labour 
platforms, is generally exploded. Nobody will believe in it 
again. The last achievement of the Liberal Party 
before it goes to the country will have been this resounding 
proof of vitality. The Conservatives will go to the country 
in a state of panic and confusion, such as has afflicted no 
retiring or dissolving Government since 1905. Mr. Garvin, 
always a useful guide to detached Conservative opinion, 
has finally given Mr. Baldwin up as a bad job, and Lord 
Rothermere, with his professional sensitiveness to changes 
in the political wind, is again veering towards Mr. Lloyd 
George. ‘* This Government, like no Government that we 
can remember,”? wails Mr. Garvin in the last OBSERVER, 
**is one that it is almost useless to advise, and almost 
impossible to help.’? He appeals even at the eleventh hour 
for a constructive policy for unemployment to outbid Mr. 
Lloyd George, ‘‘ whose star is rising.’? I talk with Liberal 
candidates and speakers and find that they have no doubt 
from their contacts in the country that the Liberal pro- 
gramme has caught on, and that unless progress can be 
impeded by the efforts of a few stubborn partisans, or by 
Liberals with rival schemes, it ought to work wonders for 
the party in May. This is only reasonable optimism : for 
it is perfectly obvious that the country is sick of the tepid 
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temporizing and inaction of the Government, and is thirst- 
ing for a bold constructive lead. Audacity pays in politics, 
and this is sensible audacity. The Conservative Press, 
unanimous now in its tone of despairing warning, calls 
upon poor Mr. Baldwin to stave off ruin by doing some- 
thing—they do not know what, but something. How is 
Mr. Baldwin to respond, when his stock-in-trade as Prime 
Minister has been the belief that empty bellies can be fed 
with phrases? 
* * * 

I only once set eyes on Foch, and that was at the 
climax of his glory, when he rode at the head of the victory 
procession in London, and raised his Marshal’s baton high 
in salutation to the King. That was a spectacular triumph 
such as no Commander in history has ever enjoyed; the 
triumph of a Roman Emperor is a local celebration in the 
comparison. Yet there was nothing spectacular in the 
great soldier’s character; he was simple, direct, and truly 
modest. What astonished those who were brought into 
contact with him in the dark days of the war was his cheer- 
fulness. His confidence seemed to have a mystical quality. 
It was never assumed; he simply believed that the Allies 
would win; a belief that sometimes seemed impervious to 
fact. From some deep, calm well of resolution in his nature 
he drew this wonderfully impressive faith. Things worked 
out just as he said they would. Time and disaster brought 
him the greatest responsibility and the greatest oppor- 
tunity ever given to a Commander, and he made good. He 
was remarkable throughout for his insistence that war is a 
conflict of wills, and that the strongest will prevails in the 
end. The event proved him right, for the post-war revela- 
tions in Germany have shown fairly clearly that it was 
precisely the collapse of Ludendorff’s nerve that brought 
Germany down in collapse at the onset of disaster. Foch 
was moderate, and it will always be remembered to his 
honour that he refused to give in to the fire-eaters who 
demanded a fighting advance into Germany and useless 
bloodshed. He had finished the job. As a matter of busi- 
ness, it is true, he would have liked to make the Rhine the 
military frontier, and it is well that he did not get his 
way. I hear that the French Press has been ringing with 
laments over the failure of his one attempted interference 
in a sphere foreign to his genius. 


* ~ * 


No one, I suppose, has more assiduously worked the 
vein of anecdote and reminiscence than Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
In his youth, vast ages ago, he perfected his skill in record- 
ing the oddities of character and behaviour in the best 
school, that of Parliamentary journalism, and it was his 
fortune as a politician to be presented as material with the 
most extraordinary set of eccentrics that ever performed on 
the floor of the House, the Nationalist Party. I have found 
much entertainment in the two portly volumes he has just 
published, which contain a full anecdotal history of the 
Home Rule struggle. Most of it is what journalists call 
** old stuff ’’; yet how novel and amusing he makes it all at 
the twentieth telling. The secret of this is, I think, his 
success in conveying through the printed page the tone and 
excitement of conversation. One listens to a voice—the 
voice of an old man, garrulous but never boring, talking 
away with a certain Irish profusion of epithet about the 
politicians, great and small, sane and insane, of that dis- 
tant past. We see them all through the eyes of a man who, 
while in the thick of the shindy all the time, managed 
somehow to keep the combatants under the steady and 
searching gaze of a detached journalist, and one with an 
admirable flair for good copy. It is impossible not to like 
this astonishingly lively veteran, and to wonder how he 
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has managed to keep his freshness and the charity which 
finds something pleasant to say in mitigation about all the 
tragedians and comedians who long since played or bungled 
their parts on the Westminster stage. 


* * * 


Attending the meeting of the London Society recently 
I was distressed to hear of the deplorable intention of the 
Electricity Commissioners to build a great power station 
near Battersea Park. There is already much anxiety, 
among all lovers of the English country, concerning the 
esthetic danger of the huge standards which the Commis- 
sioners are putting up across moor and down. This ** super- 
station ’? at Battersea, designed to supply power to the 
whole of South-East England, will be something worse 
than an injury to the amenities. It will pour into the 
already polluted air of mid-London the smoke from 2,000 
tons of coal each day, with an effect upon health that can 
be easily imagined. Opponents are, of course, faced once 
more with the commercial argument; but even if it is true 
that the electricity can be produced a fraction cheaper with 
the station in that position instead of farther down the 
river, that should not be conclusive. As Mr. Raymond 
Unwin has been reminding us, the damage to the surround- 
ing public buildings and parks from the corrosive sulphur 
sent into the air is likely more than to offset any saving 
that way. The Government is spending about a million 
pounds in putting a new surface on the smoke-rotted stone 
wall of the Houses of Parliament, and here we are 
deliberately preparing for the future a new bill for restora- 
tions. It all comes, of course, from the arrogant indivi- 
dualism that marks developments of this kind. It is 
nobody’s business to see that a new super-power station 
is placed where it will do the least damage to the general 
interest. The commercial argument is triumphant. 


* * * 


One noted a certain decline this year in the interest 
shown in the Boat Race. Nowadays the size of a London 
crowd is in more or less exact proportion to the amount of 
preliminary whipping-up in the newspapers, and this time, 
for some reason, the papers were curiously restrained, 
during the week before the race, about the diet, form, and 
demeanour generally of the crews. The sentiment of the 
crowd was probably on the side of Oxford, for Londoners 
always show a pleasing partiality for the bottom dog— 
which does not extend to an anxiety, year after year, to 
watch the dog in that position. Hence the comparative 
falling off in the attendance, although it was a beautiful 
spring morning. I doubt whether the populace would 
attend the Derby in mass formation if the same horse had 
won for seven years running. For myself I enjoyed the boat 
race, with some millions more, through the earphones. As 
reporters of the event as it unfolded, Mr. Squire and his 
colleague were excellent, and I think anyone who had seen 
boat races and who listened attentively on Saturday to 
their clever *‘ back-chat ’? could follow the course of the 
race without losing very much. One wondered whether this 
conveyance of instantaneous impressions by wireless may not 
be the journalism of the future; one listener at least did 
not trouble to read any of the newspaper reports afterwards. 
The broadcasters in the launch had given one all the rele- 
vant information, and the microphone, by collecting and 
transmitting all the queer characteristic noises, the 
whirring of aeroplanes, the murmur of the crowd on the 
banks, the squealing sirens, had in fact supplied a reality 
and colour that no journalist can put into his description. 


Kappa. 
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ALL WRONG—ALL OURS 


I am a very simple soul for all my pretty wit; 

1 cannot understand the ways of politics a bit; 

Yet just because I have a vote (a thing that should not be), 
The candidates send canvassers to come and call on me. 





There came a Liberal canvasser, explaining, on the whole, 

{hat finding people useful work was cheaper than the dole; 

And when he went away, he left some pamphlets in my 
hand 

Concerning British industries, Employment, and the Land. 


There came a Tory canvasser, and this was what he said : 

** Lloyd George’s new proposals (which I hope you haven’t 
read) 

Are criminal and imbecile; and what is even more, 

The Gentlemanly Party had propounded them before.’ 


There came a Labour canvasser, and earnestly he spoke : 

‘** Lloyd George’s unemployment scheme is nothing but a 
joke ; 

it’s futile and fantastic; but we wouldn’t make a fuss 

If it wasn’t for the fact that he had stolen it from US.” 


I am a very simple soul; I can’t imagine why 
The folk who think a scheme is a delusion and a lie— 
A fraud on the electorate; unsound, unsafe, untrue— 
Should want to claim its authorship. . Perhaps it’s 
clear to you? 
MacFLEcKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
OBSCENITY IN) LITERATURE 

Sir,—Professor Gilbert Murray appeals to Cesar; to 
Cesar, then, let him go. He chooses to base his case against 
obscenity in literature upon authority and great names; 
well and good ; but he must not load the dice ; he must pick 
his exhibits fairly and without arriére pensée. If you want 
to prove that salt can never be an ingredient of good cookery 
you will not do so by producing several excellent dishes 
made up of sugar and jam. A single savoury omelette 
shatters the argument. Professor Murray adduces the works 
of Homer, Virgil, Milton, Racine, and ‘‘ the great Victorian 
novelists "’ as examples of great literature that is pure ; but 
his case is no further advanced. Has he really forgotten all 
about Aristophanes, Catullus, Rabelais, and Swift? These 
are not minor figures. Three of them were colossal creatures 
of universal import ; all were supreme artists, whose works 
are of central significance in the great literatures which 
they adorn. And all, it is quite evident, ‘‘ show,’’ to use 
Professor Murray’s admirably plain and pointed expression, 
‘a wish to talk about dirt.”’ 

That is the real difficulty in the situation. Things might, 
perhaps, be better were it otherwise ; but the curious truth 
is that neither life nor art is quite so simple as the great 
Victorian novelists and Professor Murray would have us 
believe. ‘‘ W.C.s or vice,’’ as Professor Murray says, will 
come creeping in. 

It is therefore useless to attempt to discredit the novelists 
of the eighteenth and twentieth centuries by. eulogizing those 
of the nineteenth. Whatever may be the very different 
merits of Dickens and Meredith, Sterne stands, and in doing 
so provides one of those savoury (or should we say 
unsavoury?) omelettes which shatter Professor Murray’s 
argument. 

A further consideration presents itself. Obscenity, says 
Professor Murray, ‘‘ has a peculiar power of destroying the 
higher imaginative values in its neighbourhood.’ In some 
cases this may be so; but in others the very reverse seems 
to hold good. Both in ‘‘ Pantagruel’’ and in ‘‘ Gulliver ”’ it 
is obviously this very element which acts as a stimulus to 
their authors’ most profound observations and most astonish- 
ing flights. One other instance. Professor Murray refers, 
rather airily and apparently without any misgiving, to 
‘* Shakespeare's tragedies.’’ I beg him to re-read the third 
and fourth acts of ‘‘ King Lear.’’ He will there find, cer- 
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tainly, ‘*‘ the higher imaginative values’ expressed with an 
intensity which has never been surpassed, but he will find 
them interwoven, inextricably, with—to quote once more one 
of his own phrases—‘‘ constant talk about the excretory and 
procreative systems.’’ ‘Tis pity? Possibly. But ‘tis true.— 
Yours, &c., 
LYTTON STRACHEY. 
Ham Spray House, 
Hungerford, Berks. 


Sir,—' S. P.”’ speaks with approval of certain *‘ serious- 
minded’? writers whom he describes as putting in ‘* spade- 
work’? on ‘‘ muck.’? Nobody would object to their 
operations if they used the spade for its appointed purpose 
of clearing away the muck and were liberal with the dis- 
infectants. What troubles many of us, however, is that 
they employ their spades chiefly to turn over the muck and 
create an unpleasant and unhealthy smell. 

1 know that censorship as a cure for this nasty habit 
is worse than the complaint, and I hate censorships anyhow. 
But is it not time to abandon the pretence of serious- 
mindedness and fine altruism in these puddlers in filth who, 
finding its exploitation both easy and profitable, are doing 
more than all the Jixes and Comstocks could unaided do to 
imperil the freedom of English writers? It is such a 
nauseating pretence. 

Life, as ‘‘ S. P.’’ says, has dustbins as well as drawing- 
rooms. It also has latrines as well as dining-rooms, slaughter- 
houses as well as cutlets, and cess-pits as well as goldfish 
ponds. 

The highest use a dustbin can subserve is to contain 
some of the serious-minded books that have recently found 
their way into mine. For this purpose the type of bin known 
as a ‘ sanitary,’’ with rounded corners and a tight-fitting 
cover, may be recommended ; it keeps in the smell till the 
scavenger calls, and all its contents are easily discharged at 
one motion into the dirt-cart.—Yours, &c., 

R. A. J. W. 

March 25th, 1929. 


Sirn,—Professor Gilbert Murray raises an interesting 
question—the place of obscenity in literature. He maintains, 
as I understand him, that it has or should have no place in 
creat literature, and as a proof he says:— 

“Why is it that the great serious literature of the world 

-I leave comedy aside for the moment—is in general entirely 

free from obscenity? Homer, Virgil, the Greek tragedies, 

Racine, Victor Hugo, Dante, Goethe, Tolstoy? Is it not 

because obscenity, with all its superficial alluringness, has 

a peculiar power of destroying the higher imaginative 

values in its neighbourhood ?” 

But would it not be equally convincing if he had written :— 
‘* Why is it that the great literature of the world—I leave 
tragedy aside for the moment—is in general so permeated 
with obscenity ? Aristophanes, Plato, Lucretius, Catullus, 

Juvenal, Petronius, Chaucer, Shakespeare’s comedies, Ben 

Jonson, the Restoration drama, Swift, Sterne, Fielding, 

Byron, Boccaccio, Rabelais, Voltaire, Rousseau, Balzac, 

Proust, and the Archpriest of Hita? Is it not because 

obscenity, with all its superficial repulsiveness, has a 

peculiar power, of heightening the higher imaginative 

values in its neighbourhood ?”’ 
—Yours, &c., 
LEONARD WOOLF. 

March 22nd, 1929. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND CURRENCY 


S1r,—In your note to our letter of last week you argue 
that the monetary difficulties which the Liberal unemploy- 
ment scheme would encounter can be met by relying upon 
the provision for a temporary increase in the fiduciary note 
issue in Clause 8 of the 1928 Currency Act. To this view 
there are grave objections. It presupposes a willingness on 
the part of the Bank of England to obtain what is hoped 
will be a permanent expansion of currency by means of a 
provision designed to meet temporary circumstances. In the 
light of past experience such a willingness seems prob- 
lematical. 
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Doubts on this subject increase when one considers how 
far the fiduciary expansion would have to proceed. There 
is the initial note expansion when bank balances are trans- 
ferred to wage-earners working on road schemes, &c. One 
can reasonably expect the Bank to use Clause 8 for this 
purpose. Secondly, there is the increased volume of bank 
credit required to enable industry to meet the enlarged 
demand for consumption goods. Would the Bank be willing 
to expand credit without increasing the gold holdings in its 
Banking Department? And, if not, would it apply for an 
expansion of the fiduciary issue to give the Banking Depart- 
ment command over more of our gold stocks? 

But the monetary difficulties do noi end here. Expanded 
general trade means a larger demand for raw materials 
which are largely imported. The excess demand for imports 
must be paid for in gold. Thus there would be an external 
gold drain, even apart from a rise in wholesale prices, 
which, of course, would further aggravate the situation. 
There is no reason to expect a corresponding expansion of 
exports ; indeed, if wholesale prices rise it would tend to 
diminish them. Would the Bank expand the fiduciary issue 
to enable it to lose gold? 

Surely it is not enough merely to maintain a vigilant 
watch on the monetary situation. An overhaul of our 
banking mechanism must precede any policy for stimulating 
trade, otherwise the latter will be smothered at birth, as has 
every incipient revival in recent years.—Yours, &c., 

D. BARBER. 
F. W. BACON. 
March 25th, 1929. 


{In the third reading debate on the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act (May 22nd, 1928), when the Secretary for War was 
dilating on the elasticity provided by Clause 8 and insisting 
that he had the authority of the Governor of the Bank of 
England for his assurance that this Clause was ‘ intended 
to be used,’’ Mr. Pethick Lawrence interrupted him to ask 
whether it would be used to meet the need for increased 
currency arising from ‘‘ a persisting and permanent expan- 
sion of British trade.’’ Sir Laming Worthington-Evans 
replied as follows:— 

‘* So long as gold is wanted, not for speculative purposes 
or for inflatory purposes, but so long as it is wanted for, 
and if a case is made for an increase of currency owing to, 
better trade and better conditions of living, then that is one 
of the occasions in which, if currency is to be increased, 
Clause 8 is available. A case could be tentatively made for 
six months, and for another six months, and, should it prove 
to be necessary permanently to increase the currency, as 
indeed currency would have had to be increased under 
the Bank Charter Act if cheques had not come in to take 
off the strain—if such a thing as that occurs, this Clause 
would open the way to it being permanently increased.-’ 

As regards the possibility ‘of an external gold drain, it is 
in our eyes one of the advantages of a policy of capital 
expenditure that, by increasing the home outlets for our 
savings, it would diminish the amount of money that finds 
its way abroad, and would thus relieve the strain on the 
exchanges. This effect would almost certainly be more 
powerful than the increase of commodity imports which the 
policy would entail.—Ep., NaTIon.]} 


THE AGE OF WARSAW 


Sin,—Your reviewer, L. B. Namier, may be quite justified 
in criticizing Eulenberg’s ‘‘ Hohenzollern.’’ I have not seen 
the book. But why question the existence of Warsaw in 1421? 
There are Warsaw documents of 1424. It was the capital of 
Masovia, if not of Poland, till more recent times ; the two 
countries were several times united and separated again. 
Friedrich II., the second son of Friedrich I., the first Elector 
of Brandenburg, was sent to Poland in 1421, though still a 
boy, as future husband of a Polish princess and as heir- 
presumptive of her father’s crown. He returned to Branden- 
burg in 1431, when the princess died, and he succeeded his 
father as Elector in 1440, his elder brother, Johann the 
Alchymist, having resigned before that.—Yours, &c., 

H. Borns. 

5, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, W.4. 


fMr. Namier writes: ‘‘I accept Mr. Borns’s meticulous 
correction, and admit that Warsaw did erist in 1421—so did 
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Vienna in the days of Charlemagne, and possibly even 
Chicago in those of George III. What I meant to say (and 
I admit that by trying to be brief I have laid myself open to 
correction) was that it was not a town of any importance. 
Until 1610 Cracow was the capital of Poland, and in 1421 
Warsaw was not even the capital of the whole of Masovia 
(which Mr. Borns seems to suggest), as that small and 
backward province was at thai time divided into a number of 
duchies, all equally insignificant and obscure ; in fact, in 
the fourteenth century Zakroczym, now a perfectly forgotten 
place, seems to have been a more important Masovian centre 
than Warsaw. Mr. Borns states that ‘‘ there are Warsaw 
documents of 1424 ’’—there is even a Masovian Statute of 
Janusz I., dated Warsaw, April 24th, 1401 ; which does not 
change the fact that it was an utterly insignificant place, 
and was not even, strictly speaking, in Poland. The 
Masovian dukes were merely feudatories of the Polish kings, 
and Frederick ‘‘ the Iron-Tooth,’’ when sent to the Polish 
Court for education, certainly could not have gone to 
Warsaw, as Herr Eulenberg would have it.’’] 


BUSINESS MEN AND THE ELECTION 


Sir,—With the General Election in sight politicians of 
various parties will be throwing mythical baits to catch the 
voies of the apathetic majority. 

Each party will decorate its programme with fantastic 
promises never to be redeemed. Politics represent a game—a 
game so ineffectively played of late years that the industrial 
producers who represent the brains and the commercial life- 
blood of this country are intensely sceptical as to what the 
future may hold in store. 

The Government should be the nation’s most efficient 
business enterprise. Enormously capitalized and subsidized, 
it possesses the facilities for unlimited credit. Yet, with such 
paramount advantages, the only achievements of all our 
recent Governments have been to get deeper and deeper into 
debt, impose heavier and more unbearable taxation upon the 
citizens, and squander the proceeds with such abandoned 
prodigality that unemployment is constantly rife, and pros- 
perity shows an automatic decline. 

The situation is momentous. The question the business 
men and producers are considering to-day is this—which of 
the thrée parties is likely to prove least dangerous if placed 
in power? The one essential that must be demanded from 
the next Government is Thrift. 

Unfortunately, Thrift is not alluring as a bait to catch 
the vote of the ignorant elector. His poor intelligence has 
hitherto been caught by a flaming poster of a honeysuckle 
cottage as a pictorial solution of the ‘‘ Slum Problem,”’ or 
the figure of a Roman gladiator dressed as a British work- 
man scornfully waving a pickaxe at the head of a grotesque 
caricature of an Armenian Jew, supposed to represent an 
English capitalist. It is to be hoped that the day of such 
banalities has passed. England is tired of such nauseating 
nonsense, and the times are too serious. 

Intelligent opinion is liquid and unfixed, and is expressed 
only by a select minority. But in a disillusioned world the 
influence of this minority at the next election may be far 
more weighty than politicians imagine. 

The shrewd business men and manufacturers of England 
are experts in commercial economy, and, of necessity, they 
possess an adequate knowledge of political economy. They 
will support whichever party they consider most likely to 
curtail governmental extravagance. To regain prosperity, 
expenditure must be minimized, and taxation, which is the 
manacle of industry, must be reduced. 

If the prosperity of a great commercial entexprise is 
threatened by the inefficient financial administration of its 
chief accountant, a wise Board of Directors ‘ retire’? him on 
a pension, with diplomatic grace. It would be a pleasant 
relief to many if the suggestion were made to Mr. Winston 
Churchill that his rhetoric would be of inestimable value in 
revivifying a somnambulant House of Lords. As a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he has not inspired the confidence of the 
critical organizers of industry. They judge only by achieve- 
ment ; they summarize by results. Their verdict is that Mr. 
Churchill has failed utterly to enforce any semblance of 
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economy, and has succeeded only in imposing new and ill- 
advised burdens of taxation. His methods have proved auto- 
cratic and unpopular, and the balancing of his Budget by 
the collection of taxes before they are due is a sign of 
frenzied, dishonest, and unsound finance. Acute political 
agility may be amusing, but it is not an asset, and it is an 
unfortunate fact that Mr. Churchill is regarded as a Jonah. 
It is significant that success has eluded him in every field of 
his activity. He has been successful only in the exhibition of 
his own mercurial personality. The party which can promise 
a sound and rigidly economic Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will poll tens of thousands of additional votes. But if the 
present financial administration is to be continued, the pro- 
ducers may just as well vote for the Communists, who could 
extract no more blood from ‘‘ stony’ industry, and whose 
imbecilities might at least create a comic laughter. 

It must be remembered that the chief expense of every 
business is the payment of one-third of all its profits to the 
present Government for a very doubtful administration, and 
it should be realized that every manufacturer has a great 
stake in the country, and possesses the right to demand that 
energy should be stimulated, and that the sleepy sickness 
of the ‘‘ third share’’ governmental partner should he 
drastically doctored. 

The masters of industry are not the sycophants of poli- 
ticians. It is time the politicians realized that they are 
merely employed as adequately paid servants of the public. 
The entire and vast bureaucracy of England is unproductive. 
It can never represent an asset, and the liability of its up- 
keep can be maintained only upon a minimum charge. 

What are the chief problems of the coming Parliamentary 
Election? Finance and Unemployment.  Illusive schemes 
will be trumpeted blatantly abroad by each party as solu- 
tions. The simple fact, which economists understand, is 
that there can be no solution, and no reduction in unemplov- 
ment while the incubus of an excessive income tax is absorb- 
ing business capital and thwarting all! business development. 
The reserves of commercial undertakings are annexed by the 
present ruthless method, and in consequence businesses are 
deprived of the essential capital with which it is possible to 
develop, and to increase production. 

The great army of unemployed is a drag and a menace 
to the country. They have to be provided for from the pro- 
ducers’ resources. Idleness breeds decay of spirit. The un- 
employed must be housed and fed. But no man should be 
offered a shilling towards his support unless he proffers an 
equivalent in work. There are multitudinous jobs in which 
the unemployed could be usefully employed to earn their 
keep, and prove their value to their country and their fellow 
workers. 

In politics the decorated fiction will no longer pay. Only 
a shrewd, hard policy will save the situation. The millennium 
is still a million miles beyond the horizon. If the politicians 
would have the pluck to tell the truth, instead of painting 
crude and garish futuristic pictures, they might find that 
an unexpected impetus had been created by their honesty. 

Even the fool is aware that no popular political pro- 
gramme has ever been fulfilled. Why not try an unpopular 
statement of facts? Successful men are not restricted to an 
eight-hour day. They often work for sixteen hours of the 
twenty-four. Within one year a tremendous boom of pros- 
perity could be organized in England with two given factors. 
(1) That every man and woman worker endeavours to double 
his output of work. And (2) that the crushing taxation of 
employers and producers is halved, in order that they may 
be enabled to devote their freed capital to further develop- 
ment. Then the problem of supporting the unproductive 
bureaucrats would become an insignificant and tolerable 
entertainment tax. 

As a political banner, ‘‘ Honesty and Work” might 
possibly create a new spirit, and then, with a powerful micro- 
scope, the first faint flicker of the millennium might be 
observed behind a sea of clouds. 

On their past records, it appears futile for the business 
man to look to the Conservative Party for any sign of 
economy or relief from the burden of taxation. Nor, from 
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their Muscovite programme, can he hope for intelligent con- 
sideration from the Labour Party. Under either of these 
intoxicated administrations he will be over-weighted, and 
handicapped to lose, with a depressing certainty. Is it 
possible that a sober Liberal Party may offer him prospects 
of salvation?—Yours, &c., 
H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
Dorincourt, Kingston Vale, S.W.15. 


PROGRESS AND DECAY 


R. LEONARD WOOLF’S incisive handling of Dr. 

Spengler’s theory of determinism in historical cycles 

(THE Nation, February 23rd) encourages me to put 
together a few reflections upon an issue which historians, 
dominated by the idea of Progress as an inevitable natural 
urge, tend to neglect. Dr. Spengler’s idea of history. and 
especially of Degeneration, as (to quote Mr. Woolf) ** the 
result of destiny,’’ is really no more than an ingenious 
paraphrase of the Greek idea, formulated in Plato’s theory 
that history returned upon itself every 72,000 years. Then 
followed the * circular movement * of Polybius, and further 
essays in the automatics of comparative Degeneration put 
on record by Machiavelli, Vico, and Hegel. All of them 
regarded the decline of arts and nations in exactly the 
same light that Dr. Spengler does—namely, as an inevit- 
able process analogous with the life-cycle of an organism. 
Dr. Spengler’s discontinuous sets of four-seasona! cultures 
actually allow less scope to the operation of the human will 
than do the speculations of his predecessors. Descartes, 
the true father of the anthropological view that Progress 
is a natural and so predetermined form of change, made the 
same mistake about advance as Dr. Spengler and his like- 
minded forerunners have made about decay. 

Now there is no doubt at all that, as Dr. Tylor said 
sixty years ago, Decay “‘ really goes on in the world.” If 
it is a reality, then so is Progress, and the real problem is 
whether these periodical fluctuations in the temperature 
chart of history, now subnorma] and at another time super- 
normal, are cyclical or, by the irregularity of their occur- 
rence, depend upon the particular conditions of a given 
social environment. If, as the Cartesians hold, the spirit 
of man is always discarding from period to period its old 
clothes for new, why did Buddhism decline into a mocking 
image of itself? Why is history distinguished by sudden 
hot-geyser bursts of creative activity—as in the French 
Revolution, the Renaissance, classical Greece, the medieval 
era of the Italian cities, the Pyramid Age and the early Pre- 
dynastic phase of ancient Egypt? They were eras of 
emotional and intellectual combustion which identify them 
for all time as radically distinct from other less dynamic 
periods that anticipated and followed them. They were 
explosions of a new life like the rain of flowers that enamels 
the winter of the northern tundras in almost a single night. 
There is magic in them; they were in a sense miracles of 
the flowering human spirit. 

But if it is impossible to account for them on the 
theory of automatic advance, it is equally irrational to 
account for their opposites on the Spenglerian hypothesis 
of seasonal defoliation. What, then, was the cause or were the 
causes of these miracles? Well, we know that there are no 
miracles without antecedent causes, and I suggest that the 
true explanation was the removal of some inhibition which 
was cutting off or obscuring the direct contact of human ex- 
perience with reality. Man, that is to say, has kept on losing 
and finding himself again throughout history, not by 
ineluctable laws of growth and reversion, as the Greeks, 
the Cartesians, and the Spenglerians have argued, but in 
ratio to his power of resilience in conflict with dead ends, 
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dead thoughts, and dead men. Early Christianity, for 
instance, escaped from the external forms of moribund 
Paganism only to reassert them in its own later established 
dogmas when the contact of reality with experience was 
severed once more. 

To a certain extent we cannot help living on the past, 
ner, since every new idea is a remodelling and reillumina- 
tion of what went before it, is it desirable that we should. 
But the trouble is that man so rarely uses the past as raw 
materia] for the present. He allows his natural inertia, 
which is his instinctive legacy (whatever the Cartesians say, 
to combine with the traditional fabric of ideas crystallized 
into systems, which is his civilized inheritance, to defeat 
his own spirit which opposes them both. When the Greek 
physicians began to study the anatomy of the body with 
a view to curing the patient, they broke with the old 
Egyptian tradition which thought only of studying anatomy 
as a means to bringing dead men to life again. That is 
an example of the past utilized as raw material for the 
present and of knitting up experience with reality. Living 
with ghosts, that is the generic cause and meaning of 
Degeneration in history. In our big cities we have not 
enough room for children’s playgrounds, because the land is 
cluttered up with cemeteries. So in age succeeding age 
there is not enough room for the new problems because 
the dead squeeze them out of their proper place in the 
sun. The periods that fall into a decline do so because 
they are too well disciplined into the routine of the past 
to trust in their own experience to solve their own 
individual problems. Ready-made morals, hard-and-fast 
dogmas and systems, the parrotism of **‘ what my father 
did is good enough for me,’’ these are decadence. They 
lack contact with reality simply because they do represent 
the past, which by the blessed flux of life is never the same 
as the present. Is not the law, for instance, usually a 
century behind contemporary enlightenment? 

Every period of decadence in history is thus a failure 
of the human spirit to drive its plough over the bones of 
the dead, as Blake said, and the glory of the Renaissance 
and other eras of renewal is not that they reacted from 
what was good enough for their predecessors, as we to a 
large extent react from Victorianism, but that they trusted 
in their own experience enough to refashion the stuff of 
it ** nearer to the heart’s desire.”” To cross the Atlantic on 
an aeroplane is merely an extension of Victorian mechanics, 
the age of money of the age of possessions, while the night- 
club is merely the obverse of the domestic hothouse and 
disillusioned realism of sham romanticism. 

Progress and Decay, Originality and Imitation, Flower- 
ing and Inhibition, are contingent upon external and man- 
made circumstances that affect, favourabiy or adversely, 
the creative spirit of man. No historical period has been 
purely original or purely imitative, and we can only use 
the words Progress and Decay through observing the oscilla- 
tions of the interplay between them. These are highly 
complex, according to the interactions between the inner 
life and its environment, the present and the past, man 
and his institutions. But they are not so confusing that 
we cannot distinguish in broad outline what age is more 
progressive and what more decadent than its neighbours. 
It is an error to assume that the Athenian was less civilized 
than the New Yorker because he did not know how to 
permeate the ether with a quack nostrum for dyspepsia. 
It is equally erroneous to assume that the Athenian was 
necessarily more civilized than the modern European be- 
cause he did not know how to ride the waves of space by 
means of words and music. The real question is—what did 
the Athenian do with his particular experience of life, and 
what enriching use do we make of ours? 
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A continuous Progress is thus potential through the 
ages, since our experience of life is obviously much more 
extensive than was that of the Athenians. But I should say 
that on the whole the Athenian made better use of his 
smaller experience than we make of our larger, and so was 
relatively more progressive than we are. 

The historical facts of Degeneration do show that there 
is no warrant at all for the fatalistic belief either in Pro- 
gress or Decay. Degeneration has been the effect of certain 
developments in the external fabric of human society, and 
what is done by human beings can be undone by human 
beings. In precisely the same way Progress is no automatic 
line of advance along which society travels whether it will 
or no. Progress and Degeneration both are the conse- 
quences of human action (or inaction), and this surely 
elementary truism opposes the Hellenic-Spenglerian con- 
ception of mechanical decay and the Cartesian-anthropo- 
logical conception of mechanical advance alike. It is only 
by means of the historical method that we can discover 
why civilized communities do degenerate, and what are the 
factors which cause this phenomenon to happen. It is when 
systems and institutions get out of touch with human 
needs and realities (as they are more liable to do in age) 
that they become formalized, cruel, and unreal, and cause 
a decadence in the constructive energies of the community. 
An historical survey of Degeneration is thus, for all its 
tragedy, a hope-bringer. For it is surely consoling doctrine 
that the evils of humanity are the results of external dis- 
harmonies and not the inherent curse of its birthright. We 
achieve Degeneration, we have Degeneration thrust upon 
us, but we were not born to it. 

H. J. MassincHamM. 


FATE AND A WEASEL 


WAS sitting on the end of the foot-bridge with my back 

to the river: Alf was facing me seated on the grass. It 

was the time of the after-luncheon cigarette and we 
were talking of many things. Alf, jealous of the reputa- 
tion of his river, was inclined to harp on the empty bag: 
I was wilfully avoiding the subject. It was a very rough 
day with little fly on the river and few rising fish. I had 
not distinguished myself : if I had I should, of course, have 
been fighting my battles over again as anglers do. As it 
was, there were plenty of more interesting subjects of con- 
versation. Less than twenty-four hours had passed since I 
left London, and already I had seen redshanks—several 
pairs of them—snipe, mallard, and scores of other birds : 
I had seen a vast shoal of spawning minnows and great 
eels on the move to gather the harvest: and, the evening 
before, I had heard, most unexpectedly, the reeling song 
of the grasshopper warbler, which I had not heard for 


years. Why, then, talk about the fish one had failed to 
catch? I had still four and a half days in which to mak 
a bag. 


Suddenly Alf sprang to his feet. ‘* Look! ” he cried, 
** there is a stoat dragging another by the neck.”’ 

He pointed towards the bridge behind me: I turned 
quickly and saw, half-way across the bridge, two weasels. 
They were parent and child: there could be no doubt 
about that—the one a model of slim neatness from pointed 
snout to shining flank and tiny tufted tail—was ever 
modern mannequin so slight and so silkily finished >—the 
other blunt-nosed, rough-coated, and oddly bulky, as are 
all the young of the tribe to which polecats, ferrets, stoats, 
and weasels belong, so that it appeared to be as large as, 
if not larger than the parent. 

I have seen a stoat lead its young by the neck, and I 
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do not doubt that Alf had seen the weasel doing the same; 
but, owing, it may have been, to his ejaculation or to 
my quick turn, they had parted by ‘tthe time I saw them. 
The wind was high and blew upstream and across from the 
far side. Our scent, therefore, would not reach them, nor 
our casual talk. No doubt there was some important 
reason why the family should be brought to our side of 
the river, and evidently the parent weasel engrossed in 
her task had but now become aware of the enemy—man. 
Hardly had I turned and seen, when she left the young 
one and cantered boldly towards me. They are brave 
little creatures and I wondered whether, if I stayed as I 
sat, she would attack me, or just run over me. Instinc- 
tively I rose to make way for her. When less than a yard 
away from me, however, she jumped nimbly on to a pro- 
jecting joist of the bridge and thence, a matter of, per- 
haps, two feet, to the bank, and disappeared into the thick 
herbage which fringed it. 

‘‘ Let me fix that one, anyway,” said Alf. 

** No,” I said, arresting I know not what hostile move- 
ment, for my attention was fixed on the young weasel; 
“they are not stoats, but weasels, more useful than 
harmful.”? And the wonder flashed through me that Alf, 
so intelligent, usually so observant, who could tell me so 
much about birds and fishes, should be so steeped in the 
ignorant prejudice of the keeper class that he took it for 
granted that a weasel should be killed on sight, and did 
not, in fact, distinguish between a weasel and a stoat. 

Alf held his hand, but the young weasel, whether 
because he was scared by Alf’s movement or because his 
unaccustomed eyes did not yet focus properly and he was 
following his mother by scent alone, attempted the same 
route that she had taken, dropped down on to the joist, 
slipped, and fell into the water. I knew that he would 
swim instinctively and, as he fell into smooth water shel- 
tered by an outward curve of the bank below, I had no 
doubt that he would make the land. He struck out boldly 
for the shore, and I watched him curiously, for I had been 
rather astonished by his mother’s desertion of him—such 
courage had I learned to expect of these tiny marauders— 
and I felt sure that I should see her come to the rescue. 
But she made no sign that I could see; and then some 
unexpected offset of the current from the bank caught the 
young weasel and drove him out to where wind and cur- 
rent met, breaking the water into choppy waves. It was 
too deep for wading; but, if I had thought in time of the 
landing-net lying close by, I could have rescued him. As 
it was I was too late, and now the one chance was that 
he might be carried on to the bend below. But the water 
was rough and cold, he drifted further out, already his 
quarters were sinking in the water, and he had difficulty 
in keeping his muzzle above it, and a little further on we 
saw him sink and disappear. It was a brief, pitiful little 
incident which, from beginning to end, cannot have 
occupied more than about three minutes. 

Alf was the first to speak. ‘‘ It was my fault,’’ he 
said, ** but I thought they were stoats.” 

** It was mine,” I said, *‘ I ought to have thought of 
the landing-net.”’ 

Of course it was foolish : the main purpose of my visit 
was to lure, hook, and kill trout, and yet here was I 
blaming myself for the accidental death of a young weasel. 
But I was feeling a brute, and I was to feel worse, for, 
as we stood silent again, the mother reappeared. Taking 
no apparent notice of us she ran on to the bridge, looked 
this way and that, ran the full length of it to the other 
side, then returned slowly, nosing every inch of it, pausing 
at each gap between the planks, searching, searching, 
almost to our very feet. She turned again; paused long 
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at the place where her child had taken its fatal leap, then 
galloped back across the bridge and vanished from sight on 
the far side. 
** TI expect she has some more over there,”’ I said. 
** T hope so,”’ said Alf. 
Morys GascoyeENn. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


N discussing the relative merits of singers and instrumen- 
[sists at the present time Mr. Ernest Newman wrote 

last week that *‘ in a world that is positively pullulating 
good pianists and violinists, the finer art of singing seems 
to be dying out,’’ and that it was a long time since he 
had heard any new singer who was much good. Unfor- 
tunately, this is no mere expression of personal opinion, 
and therefore disputable; there is no critic of any standing 
who would not wholeheartedly endorse it, or who has not 
said very much the same thing himself at some time or 
other. It is a melancholy fact from which there is no 
escape that, although'-there probably never was a time in 
the history of music when the standard of instrumental, and 
especially piano, playing stood higher than at present, the 
number of first-rate singers is steadily diminishing to the 
verge of extinction. At only one recent concert have we 
heard a singer of conspicuous ability, namely M. Charles 
Panzera. He has a good, if in no way exceptional, voice ; 
he knows how to use it, and has considerable interpretative 
ability. His rendering of three numbers from Monteverde’s 
** Orfeo *? was particularly good. Apart from him, the 
chief pleasure derived from recent vocal recitals was the 
fine playing by Léon Goossens of oboe obbligati to Bach 
arias, sung, none too well, by Miss Mona Tatham. Among 
instrumentalists, on the other hand, Sefior Cassadé proved 
himself to be a most accomplished ’cellist, and two young 
Hungarian players, Szekely and Hermann (violin and ’cello 
respectively), in an interesting programme chiefly devoted 
to the music of their compatriots, both showed themselves 
to be players of the first order. Miss Florence Lockwood 
also made a good impression in her performance of one of 
Bach’s unaccompanied violin sonatas, which are perhaps 
the most formidable all-round test of a player’s abilities 
in the repertoire, and the playing of Miss Selma Whitehouse 
on the same instrument, if hardly so accomplished, had 
many attractive qualities, particularly in César Franck’s 
sonata. 

~ * * 


Paul Claudel’s ** L’Annonce faite 4 Marie,” first acted 
at the Theatre de |’(Euvre in 1912, is, in all probability, a 
permanent contribution to literature. Whether it is the 
sort of literature one. most likes is another question. 
Whether it is a play that gains by being acted, particularly 
in a foreign tongue, is another matter still. It is composed 
in elaborately rhythmic prose, which gives a singular 
dignity to its texture, inevitably lost in even a very com- 
petent translation. The implications are also foreign to 
our English protestant speech; the “ grange,’? the 
** moisson,”’ the ** fanaison,”’ all the basis of ** The Tidings 
brought to Mary,” carry with them a spiritual connotation, 
lacking in the English equivalents. So I felt at any rate 
after seeing the play acted for the first time at the Arts 
Theatre. The production was perhaps partly at fault. 
The set was built up on the now fashionable steps and 
planes, which failed even to suggest the soil above which 
rises the soul of Violaine—the story of the Nativity, and 
the story of Jeanne D’Arc. One never felt that ‘* The 
Tidings brought to Mary ”’ represent a definite attitude 
towards French history. Of the main characters, Miss 
Jeanne de Casalis alone succeeded in giving to her part some 
of the plastic quality of a Gothic statue, and she was made 
always too much the saint and too little the peasant. 
Violaine is both. Mr. George Howe, as the apprentice. 
gave an excellent performance as a “‘ gargoyle.” Further. 
though it was necessary to shorten the play, the cutting was 
not entirely happy. ‘* The Tidings brought to Mary ” was 
well worth seeing, and raises many questions easier to put 
than to answer. Technically, the play’s most interesting 
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quality is the new form of poetical diction, which the poet 
has adumbrated. ‘* L’Annonce faite & Marie ” is one of 
those plays that call out for Gordon Craig. 

* * * 

Mumps having cut short the run of ‘‘ Hoppla”’ at 
the Gate Theatre, another germ, less common than the 
mump, has been imported from Cambridge. This, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, is a foul and disgusting smell 
which is visited upon all who eat a certain fruit of Mr. 
W. J. Turner’s imagination, round which he has written a 
play called ‘* The Man Who Ate the Popomack.’? To my 
mind, whatever merits this play may possess are almost 
entirely obscured by the maddening pretentiousness of the 
production. The word ‘* expressionism ”’ is probably at 
the root of the trouble. The rather immature cast do what 
they can, but that is, apparently, not very much, when 
they are subjugated to the producer’s wholly unintelligible 
ideas. 

* * * 

What a relief after such an evening to see ‘* Love 
Lies *? at the Gaiety or ‘* The Five O’Clock Girl ”’ at the 
Hippodrome, and how one sympathizes with the easily 
sated needs of the Tired Business Man. Both these musical 
comedies do precisely what they set out to do, and both 
are excellent entertainments. Messrs. Stanley Lupino and 
Laddie Cliff tumble their way through the former, and the 
latter has the distinction of showing us what Mr. Ernest 
Truex can do in the way of singing and dancing. He also 
brings to his new environment a touch of subtlety and 
quietness which is well set off by the more obvious antics 
of Mr. George Grossmith and the rest. 

* * * 

** Noah’s Ark,” a new ‘“* Vitaphone ”’ talking film 
made by Warner Bros. and now being shown at the Picca- 
dilly Theatre, has been much vaunted as the greatest 
spectacle of the screen. It is, indeed, much like many 
other spectacular productions (except that noises and a 
certain amount of dialogue and singing are, not very satis- 
factorily, added) in that it is only remarkable as a tour de 
force and as showing what the films can do with unlimited 
expenditure and very efficient producing organization. The 
story of the Flood is combined with a highly unconvincing 
story of the War, with a spectacular railway accident 
thrown in. The acting of Miss Dolores Costello and Mr. 
George O’Brien is capable, but the production on the whole 
is interesting only in its technical effects. A film which has 
a thousand times more artistic and dramatic value and 
which must have been made with infinitely less expense is 
*© The Lost Patrol,’? a British film at the Marble Arch 
Pavilion. It is the story of a reconnoitring party, consist- 
ing of an officer and ten men, sent out into the Mesopo- 
tamian desert in 1916; the officer is killed, the sergeant 
takes command, and the party, having completely lost its 
whereabouts, establishes itself in a small oasis where it is 
besieged by Arabs. Disease, snipers, and madness carry 
them off one by one, till the sergeant is left to die alone. 
The acting, restrained and sincere, portrays vividly the 
varied characters of the men, and the simplicity and 
straightforwardness of the production make the film ex- 
ceedingly dramatic and moving. Mr. Cyril McLaglen gives 
an extremely fine performance as the sergeant. 

* * * 


It is not often that there is an opportunity of seeing 
such an interesting mixed collection of paintings by Old 
Masters as is at present on exhibition at the Savile Gallery, 
Stratford Place. Two of the finest are views of the church 
of the P.P. della Carita Rochetini, and of the church of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, by Canaletto, both of them 
magnificent in colour and composition. There is an ex- 
tremely charming, delicate ‘‘ Portrait of Mary of Hun- 
gary,’’ attributed to the Master of the Magdalen Legend, 
a good Jan van Score] “ Portrait of a Gentleman,’’ an 
interesting ‘‘ Woman Taken in Adultery,’? by Lucas 
Cranach the Elder, a fine Tiepolo, also works by Titian, 
Paul van Somer, and Velasquez (portraits), Annibale 
Carracci, Tintoretto, Greuze, Bronzino, Boucher, Belotto, 
&e., and a ** Study for one of the figures in ‘ The Barque 
of Dante’ ’’? by Delacroix. Among the drawings are a 
good Gainsborough, a Claude Lorrain, and a Hubert 
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Robert. The Modern English Water-Colour Society have 
their seventh annual] exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery. 
Among a good deal that is competently painted and on 
the whole pleasing there are a few drawings and water- 
colours which stand out by reason of the real understanding 
of the medium which they show. Among the water- 
colours Miss Frances Hodgkins’s work, of which there are 
three examples here, has this quality, as have Mr. Duncan 
Crant’s two landscapes, and among the drawings the nude 
studies by Mr. Frank Robson and Mr. Epstein. 
* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :- 
Saturday, March 380th.— 

‘** The Man at Six,’’ by Mr. Jack Celestin and Mr. Noel 

Doon, at the Queen’s. 

New Programme at the Children’s Theatre. 
Sunday, March 31st.— 

Mr. John Galsworthy, on ‘‘ The Clearance of the 

Slums,’’ the Wireless, 
Monday, April Ist.— 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, on ‘* The Holiday that Counts,” 

the Wireless, 9.15. 
Tuesday, April 2nd.— ; 

** The Stag,’’? by Mr. Beverley Nichols, at the Globe. 
Wednesday, April 3rd.— 

** Little Accident,’’ by 

Mitchell, at the Apollo. 
Thursday, April 4th.— 

‘* The New Moon,” Musical Play, at Drury Lane. 

** Cavalleria Rusticana ’’ (Mascagni) and ‘* Pagliacci ”’ 

(Leoncavallo), at the Old Vie, 7.45. 


Floyd Dell and Thomas 


OMICRON. 


ON THE NIGHT SHIFT 
I WALK with a star, golden as a buttercup. 
in the meadows of mine-darkness blooms this frail flower, 
My lamp. It is my friend, my sentinel; in warning 
It will shrink at the touch of invisible terrible hands 
That cast about the sleep that is death. ... 
I guard and cherish its clear golden burning. 


I sit and rest a moment; a thin dust floats by 

On the air current that is much slower than a man’s walk. 

It has been stirred by my feet in my passage up the low 
gallery, 

Millions of motes that perhaps once danced in sunlight. 

The roof creaks; creaks also the Norwegian larch that 
holds it; 

Creaks my heart too in the gloom of the carboniferous 
midnight, 

That knows no star save mine. Did it know Rigel once? 

Did Sirius wink and glitter over this matter that is now 
stone and coal, 

—Mummified old ardours of earth— 

Eight hundred yards beneath the winter night, 

Where dogs howl now, and little children dream in bed? 


Musing . . . I’m losing time, but I sit on a while and listen 
To the sounds in the mine at midnight. 

I hear the eerie crying of a coal-cutting machine 

In the mine above, a thin wail that penetrates 

A hundred yards thickness of stone. I hear the sigh and 


fret 
Of the air at a torn brattice cloth. On the Norwegian 
larch, 


That knew Rigel and the sun better than I do, 


The roof settles at last as though to sleep (it had been 
stirring 
All day in this place, I was told). 
It is easy to fancy it sleeping, for I feel sleepy myself. . . . 
I start. I hear a thin squeaking, 
And a mouse scampers over my foot; 
It can smell my food packet. . . . Good-night, mouse ! 
I’m sorry I cannot offer you hospitality. 
I must leave you hungry, watching the setting 
Of my star far away along the low gallery. 
THomas JOSEPH GANLEY. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE ROMANCE OF JOURNALISM 


“ HE Autobiography of a Journalist ’? (Hutchinson, 
T 7s. 6d.) is anonymous, but the author is *‘ a young 
man who edits periodicals with imperial circula- 
tions, and writes novels, books, articles, and short stories 
in his spare time.” I quote from the introduction of Mr. 
Michael] Joseph (who, you will observe, draws a distinction 
between ‘* novels ”’ and ‘* books ’’—perhaps rightly). It 
is a simple-minded book, telling, with journalistic skill, an 
up-to-date version of the everlastingly fascinating Dick 
Whittington story. Very few people are so successful or 
sophisticated as to resist the appeal of a story which begins 
with the author a penniless boy bombarding ANSWERS and 
Tit-Bits with unwanted articles, and ends with him, still 
young, editing a journal of ‘* Imperial ”’ circulation. The 
book and the introduction show how incorrigibly romantic 
the true journalist is, and he is never more romantic than 
about his own profession. Mr. Michael Joseph, for instance, 
assures us that the world outside Fleet Street regards 
authors and journalists as ** strange and incomprehensible 
creatures,” and that ‘* any eccentricity of behaviour is 
tolerated or at least explained in country houses and town 
mansions by one’s connection with the strange art.”? I 
am not sure that Mr. Joseph does not exaggerate uncon- 
sciously the impression created upon ordinary persons by 
the art of purveying news and producing newspapers. One 
knows journalists and authors who might easily pass in a 
country house for a Civil Servant or even a gentleman, and 
one has known editors about whose heads there appeared 
to have gathered not the slightest vestige of a halo of 
romance. The modern journalist has decided, probably 
with good reason, that it is romance which sells and pays, 
and he is busy for most of the day and night translating 
news into terms of romance. SENSATION and WONDER are 
the two eternal words upon which the evening paper’s 
poster relies to lure us into the world of romance. When 
Leyland made a century in the last Test Match, a poster 
with LeyLanp’s CENTURY would, presumably, have left us 
cold, but LeyLanp’s Wonper Feat—how different that 
sounds and how romantic ! 


*~ * * 


The perpetual romanticizing of everyday events has a 
permanent effect upon the journalist’s vision. He looks at 
the world through rose-coloured spectacles, or perhaps one 
should say, through spectacles which always heighten the 
colours of things and events. And here again he naturally 
cannot help seeing his own art of journalism with the 
colours heightened. Read ‘‘ Secrets of Your Daily Paper : 
the Veil Off Fleet Street,’? by Frederick W. Carter (Cassell, 
2s. 6d.), and you will see, in more senses than one, how 
the thing works. It is really a very interesting little book, 
and many people who have never got nearer Fleet Street 
than the Corner House at Charing Cross will find the 
account of the organization of a daily paper fascinating. 
But what an incorrigible romantic Mr. Carter is! The 
publishers were quite accurate in saying on the jacket 
** Makes romantic reading of high interest,’? and one of 
Mr. Carter’s chapters is naturally called ‘* The Romance of 
Reporting.”’ Mr. Carter’s curiously rosy views of his own 
trade can be seen in what he says about the ethics of 
reporting. He seems to believe that the journalist has a 


right to know everything about the most private concerns 
of everyone. Therefore if a journalist rings you up on 
the telephone and asks you anything, you are morally 
bound to tell him everything, and woe betide you if you 
say ** I have nothing to say on the subject,” for that gives 
him carte blanche ** to make a news story.” ‘* You can 
never be afraid of telling a newspaper man anything,” 
says Mr. Carter. If newspapermen were not so romantic, 
they would, on reading that, wink—like the augurs. 


* ~ * 


The best book about journalism which has appeared 
for some time is ‘* The Truth Behind the News, 1918-1928,”’ 
by George Seldes (Faber & Gwyer, 18s.). It is, to begin 
with, full of good stories. Mr. Seldes interviewed Hinden- 
berg within a few days of the Armistice amd heard from 
the great man’s own lips that *‘ the United States infantry 
won the war ’’—Mr. Seldes is an American journalist. He 
interviewed Lenin and Trotsky, ‘* penetrated the mystery 
of the Red Army,”’ was expelled from Russia, was expelled 
from Italy, was the only journalist to watch the shelling 
of Damascus. He is much too good a journalist to allow 
any of these stories to lose anything in the telling of them. 
His style has the leanness, picturesqueness, and ‘* punch ” 
which is characteristic of the very best ‘* special corres- 
pondents.’’ In consequence his book is very readable, even 
exciting. But it is something more than that. The subject 
of the book is really censorship. It gives an account of 
what happened in the various countries when Mr. Seldes, as 
special correspondent, attempted to learn the truth and 
convey it to his newspaper. The revelations are extremely 
interesting. ‘* About half Europe,’ says Mr. Seldes, ** to- 
day is governed by violence and terrorism.’”’ In most coun- 
tries the foreign correspondent finds that either direct 
censorship or more subtle pressure and propaganda are 
formidable weapons directed against him when he tries to 
put the facts before the readers of the paper employing 
him. The well of truth is thus muddied at its source in 
Italy, Russia, Poland, Hungary, Roumania, Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, and Mexico. 
In the less civilized countries, like Italy, Spain, and Russia, 
brute force is used, and the correspondent who does not 
report what the Government tells him to report is expelled. 
Elsewhere pressure and propaganda, including the subtler 
and cruder forms of bribery, are relied on. How effective 
such methods are Mr. Seldes indicates from the example of 
Roumania at the time when it was desired to float a loan 
in America. The correspondent in Bucharest had no chance 
of getting the facts about the Roumanian Government into 
his New York paper when that paper had already been 
induced to ** support the loan,”? and the editor had been 
allowed to kiss the royal hand of the touring Queen Marie. 
Even more interesting is the story which Mr. Seldes has to 
tell of Mexico and the attitude of the American diplomatists 
and business men there. Mr. Seldes, one must remember, 
is a journalist, and therefore a romantic who does not tone 
down the colour of things, but after reading his book, one 
is inclined to agree with him when he says: “* Billions and 
bunkum. Billions of dollars contro] or hide international 
truths, while bunkum, thanks to censorship of facts, 
frequently replaces them entirely.” 

LEonaRD Woo-r. 
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REVIEWS 
NEW NOVELS 


Brothers and Sisters. By I. COMPTON-BURNETT. (Heath 
Cranton. 6s.) 

Six Mrs. Greenes. By LORNA REA. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Dodsworth. By SINCLAIR LEWIS. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Belated Adventure. By MARGARET GOLDSMITH. (Cape. 7s.6d.) 

The Chronicles of a Gigolo, By JULIAN SWIFT. (Werner 


Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 


Joan Kennedy. By HENRY CHANNON. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


ADULTERY, the frigidity of wives, the keeping of young men 
by rich elderly women, impotence, inversion, and incest are 
among the themes treated by this batch of novels. They 
make Sir William Joynson-Hicks seem as pathetic a figure 
as Mrs. Partington. For they were chosen, I must explain, 
from among those recently published, not because they were 
the wickedest, but because they seemed the best. None of 
them is pornographic: that is to say, none of them can have 
been written in order to excite desire. That they might 
have that effect on some little boys and old gentlemen is 
undeniable. But what might not? I once heard a child say 
in front of the Rokeby Venus, ‘‘ Look, Mummie, such a rude 
picture! ’’ Indeed, some seekers for sensation do not need 
to wander further afield in their reading than the Old Testa- 
ment. In treating sex frankly the modern novelists are 
merely reverting to a tradition which the Victorian novelists 
were almost alone in breaking. Longus, Petronius, 
Boccaccio, Rabelais, Defoe, Sterne, Fielding, Voltaire, Laclos, 
Balzac, Flaubert, in fact, four-fifths of the greatest novelisis 
have written books which' our magistrates’ interpretation of 
the Cockburn judgment would necessarily condemn. The 
eccentric views of decency laid down by Victorian society 
can hardly be paralleled except among savage tribes. And 
now that they are ceasing to obtain among educated people, 
it is impossible for novelists to respect them. For most 
novels now as always are reflections of contemporary life. 
The situation is about to be further complicated by the 
activities of the Book Society, which may be described as 
a Society for the Propagation of Best Sellers, or, should one 
say, for the Propagation of Better Best Sellers? It is another 
sign of the Americanization of England. Subscribers to this 
Society are to have the privilege of being sent every month 
at ‘‘the bare published price’’ the book that Mr. Hugh 
Walpole, Mr. J. B. Priestley, Professor George Gordon, Miss 
Clemence Dane, and Mrs. Sylvia Lynd, have, in committee, 
decided would be nicest for them. This advice costs nothing: 
your only obligation is to take it. The system has worked 
marvellously in the United States, and an enormous sale 
is ensured for every book selected by the Book of the Month 
Club or its rival. The Society, you see, promises that if you 
join it you will ‘‘ never waste your precious leisure on a 
book you don’t care about.’’ For how could you fail to care 
about a book selected by this committee? Probably the books 
selected will be better than those usually read by those likely 
to join such a society. But what if a book that shocks the 
Home Secretary be chosen? And this is not impossible when 
the Committee of Selection includes the authors of ‘‘ The 
Man with Red Hair”’ and ‘‘ Regiment of Women.”’ 
Though ‘ Brothers and Sisters *’ deals with incest, it is 
an absolutely decent book. Indeed, the characters seem 
deplorably without sensuality, and get themselves engaged 
and disengaged without so much as a kiss. The plot is 
rather complicated. Miss Compton-Burnett’s previous novel 
‘Pastors and Masters’? seemed to me a work almost of 
genius: and her new book is much more successful. She 
is very incompetent at descriptive writing: the first two 
pages of ‘‘ Brothers and Sisters’’ are almost unreadable. 
But the book is written almost entirely in dialogue, and I 
doubt if there is a living author who writes better dialogue. 
It is extremely concentrated, and demands every penny- 
weight of the reader’s attention. But it is not more difficult 
to read than Henry James's, and I make bold to say that it 
is usually more rewarding. Miss Compton-Burnett inevit- 
ably reminds one of Miss Austen. Her scene is equally 
domestic and enclosed, and her books spring from a similarly 
close observation of the ways in which human beings betray 
their selfishness and vanity. The stony humour and 
whispered wit of her writing makes one laugh aloud as one 
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reads, the disillusionment is extreme, the acidity almost un- 
equalled. It may be that Miss Compton-Burnett appeals to 
some idiosyncrasy in me such as every reviewer must possess, 
for I fancy her previous novel had little success, but I wish 
everyone interested in fiction would try ‘‘ Brothers and 
Sisters."’ There must be others besides myself who, if they 
did, would place Miss Compton-Burnett, with all her limita- 
tions, among the best English novelists of our time. 

‘** Six Mrs. Greenes "’ is a first novel which may well turn 
into a best-seller of the more creditable sort. It is as easy 
to read as oysters are to eat. There is no plot, and Mrs. Rea 
is thoroughly up to date also in her knowledge of the values 
accepted by the younger generation. Her sympathy for the 
old and her dislike of the middle-aged show that she is young 
herself. The shape of the book is skilfully original, the style 
easy and neat, the pathos and the humour are equally apt. 
But somehow the result just fails to be important ; the novel 
is aS easy to forget as it is to read. 

‘* Dodsworth ” is of more solid stuff, though I do not 
think it is as interesting as some of Mr. Sinclair Lewis's 
novels. He is better at precipitating types and assaulting 
systems than at creating delicate human relationships. He 
has the rare gift, possessed by almost all the great novelists, 
of painting characters a little larger than life-size, but his 
Mrs. Dodsworth has not quite the vigour of his Babbitt and 
his Elmer Gantry. As people grow more refined, it becomes 
more difficult to make them of heroic size. But there she is, 
typical of numberless American women, bringing boundless 
energy and some intelligence to the all-important business of 
doing the correct thing. Almost every American advertise- 
ment tries to bully péople into a purchase by assuring them 
that if they refuse they will not be smart, or sophisticated, 
or discriminating. (Hence the Book of the Month Club.) 
Mrs. Dodsworth is entirely given up to this obligation, more 
exacting than any that the old religions have demanded. 
Dodsworth himself is equally typical, the successful business 
man who, when he gives up work, has the intelligence to 
realize that there are other interesting forms of activity, but 
finds himself uneducated for any of them. The weakness of 
the book is that intolerably much of it is given up to the 
quarrels of the couple, life-like but very dreary. But Mr. 
Lewis makes incidentally the truest comments I have ever 
read on the differences between Europeans and Americans, 
including really admirable summaries of what is best in 
both civilizations. 

‘* Belated Adventure "’ is by the author of a recent bio- 
graphy of Frederic the Great. Miss Goldsmith is more gifted 
as an historian than as a novelist, but her novel has the 
advantage over most of dealing with people of the particular 
sort the twentieth century is producing, and with the situa- 
tions in which they find themselves landed by their attempt 
to apply reason to morality. No one could call ‘‘ Belated 
Adventure ’’ pornographic, no one could deny that it chal- 
lenges traditional morality at several crucial points. It is 
only by way of such challenges that our moral judgments 
alter: without them we should still have slavery, duelling, 
the subjection of women, torture, and a dozen other institu- 
tions which are now generally reprobated. I should add that 
Miss Goldsmith’s book is not a tract, not even a roman a 
thése, though the ideas it implies are more interesting than 
its qualities as fiction. 

‘* The Chronicles of a Gigolo ’? would have been an enter- 
taining book if it had been only the length of ‘‘ Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes,’’ of which in subject and style it is in part 
an English equivalent. The voung man who is paid by 
women to dance with them—and to see them home after- 
wards—is an inevitable product of the social and economic 
independence of women. The mystery is that such men are 
still so incomparably fewer than their feminine counterparts. 

‘Joan Kennedy "’ is the story of an English aristocrat 
who marries a rich American and is forced by his family 
to live in Chicago a life which she heartily dislikes. Mr. 
Channon seems to be as much at home with the American 
barbarians who pursue the dollar and the lecture as with the 
English barbarians who pursue the fox and the herbaceous 
border. His novel is in no way startling, but it is much more 
readable than most because the author obviously knows his 
settings well and has acute comments to make upon them. 


RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
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MORE PROUST IN TRANSLATION 


Cities of the Plain. Gy Marcet Proust. Translated by C. K 
Scorr-MONCRIEI rwo vols. Limited edition. (Knopf. 30s 


Messrs. KNopF are to be warmly congratulated on going on 
with Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s translation of Proust, though we 
can only regret that respect for the Home Secretary’s feelings 
ings has compelled them to limit the edition, euphemize the 
title, and double the price. Proust certainly is worth trans- 
lating, as he is a difficult writer for anyone who, though 
quite capable of attacking an ordinary novel, is not very 
accustomed to reading French, and in Mr. Scott-Moncriefi 
we have one of the few translators who do not massacre 
the original. Cities of the Plain ”’ is the last Proust instal- 
ment, except the closing volume of the whole, to exist in 
anything like its final form ; and even here there are small 
repetitions and clumsinesses which, though unimportant in 
themselves, point to our not having quite the final version. 
When ‘‘Sodume and Gomorrhe”’ first came out, it was 
fashionable to say that there was “a falling off..° But recon- 
sideration does not support the view. Some of the ‘‘ psycho- 
logy '’ which was so devastating at first now appears, on 
occasion, far-fetched and even a little mechanical. On the 
other hand, a great deal of the book is quite light and about 
as funny as anything can well be. It should be added that 
unless the subject of a great deal of the book be treated as 
taboo there is nothing the least gross or ‘“ indecent ”’ 
throughout the whole two volumes. 

t is only in these volumes that M. de Charlus, Proust's 
most complete character in some wavs, reaches the full rich- 
ness of his character and develops a wealth and violence of 
whim which Sterne would have envied :— 

‘I need not cite the case of the Emperor William, who 
at Kiel never ceased to address me as ‘ Monseigneur.’ I have 
heard it said that he gave the same title to all the Dukes of 
France, Which was an abuse of the privilege, but was per- 
haps simply a delicate attention aimed over our heads at 
France herself. ‘ More delicate perhaps than sincere,’ said 
M. de Cambremer. ‘Ah, there I must differ from you. 
Observe that personally, a gentleman of the lowest rank 

ihat Hohenzollern, a protestant to boot, and one 
who has usurped the throne of my cousin the King of 
Hanover can be no favourite of mine,’ added M. de Charlus, 


such as i 


with whom the annexation of Hanover seemed to rankle 
more that of Alsace-Lorraine. ‘ But [ believe the feel- 
ing that turns the Emperor in our direction to be profoundly 
sincere. Fools will tell you that he is a stage Emperor. He 
is, on the contrary, marvellously intelligent: it is true that 
he knows nothing about painting and has forced Hert 


Tschudi to withdraw the Elstirs from the public galleries. 

But Louis XIV. did not love the Dutch Masters, he had the 

same fondness for display, and yet he was, when all is said, 

a great Monarch. Besides, William If. has armed his 

country from the military and naval point of view in a way 

that Louis XIV. failed to do, and I hope that his reign will 
never know the reverses that darkened the closing days of 
him who is fatuously stvled the Roi Soleil....As a man 
he is vile: he has abandoned, surrendered, denied his best 
friends in circumstances in which his silence was as deplor- 
able as theirs was grand,’ continued M. de Charlus, who 
was irresistibly drawn by his own tendencies to the Eulen- 
berg affair, and remembered what one of the most highly 
placed of the culprits had said to him, ‘ The Emperor must 
have relied upon our delicacy to have dared to allow such 

a trial 3ut he was not mistaken in trusting to our dis- 

retion We would have gone to the scaffold with our 

lips sealed.’ ”’ 
And yet M. de Charlus was a very intelligent man. 

Other readers, again, will be particularly attracted by 
the fascinating ‘life below stairs’’ at the Balbee Palace 
Hotel, which is observed with a wealth of humorous and 
dispassionate detail that makes any other society than that 
of the waiters for the moment negligible. But perhaps the 
createst achievement in ‘‘ Cities of the Plain’ is the long 
and tender lyric poem, which Proust builds round the local 
line :— 

‘{[ went to take the train on the local light railway of 
which I had picked up, the time before, from Albertine and 
her friends all the nicknames current in the district, where 
it was known as ‘ The Twister’ because of its numberless 
windings, ‘The Crawler’ because the train never seemed 
to move, ‘The Transatlantic’ because of a horrible siren 
which it sounded to clear people off the line, °* The 
Decauville ‘ and ‘ The Funi,’ albeit there was nothing funi- 
eular about it, but because it climbed a cliff. and although 
not, strictly speaking, a Decauville, had a 55 centimetre 
gauge, ‘“‘ The B.A.G."’ because it ran between Balbec and 
Grattevast via Angerville, the ‘Tram’ and the ‘T.S.N.’ 
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because it Was a branch of the Tramways of Southern 

Normandy.” 

As we travel and retravel with Proust up and down this 
tiny line, it takes on every sort of shadow and mild signifi- 
cance. We really live on it, and our feeling towards it is 
continually changing. 

‘‘It was indeed the degrading influence, as it was also 
the charm that this country round Balbec had had that it 
should become for me in the true sense a friendly country ; 
if its territorial distribution, its sowing, along the whole 
extent of the coast, with different forms of cultivation, gave 
if necessity to the visits which I paid to these different 
friends the form of a journey, they also reduced that journey 
to nothing more than the social amusement of a series of 
visits. The same place-names, so disturbing to me in the 
past that the mere ‘Country House Year Book,’ when I 
turned over the chapter devoted to the Department of the 
Manche, caused me as keen an emotion as the railway time- 
table, had become so familiar to me that, in the time-table 
itself, I could have consulted the page headed: ‘ Balbec to 
Douville via Donciéres,’ with the same happy tranquillity as 
a directory of addresses. In this too social valley, along 
the sides of which I felt assembled, whether visible or not, 
a numerous company of friends, the poetical cry of the 
evening was no longer that of the owl or the frog, but the 
‘How goes it?’ of M. de Criquetot or the ‘Xaipe’ of 
3richot. Its atmosphere no longer aroused any anguish, 
and, charged with effluvia that were purely human, was 
easily breathable, indeed unduly soothing. The benefit that 
I did at least derive from it was that of looking at things 
mnly from a practical point of view. The idea of marrying 
Albertine appeared to me to be madness.” 

‘* Cities of the Plain ’’ is a book to make you shout with 
laughter or wriggle with exquisite pain, and Proust is an 
enthusiasm which one may occasionally criticize but for 
which there is never need to blush. 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


THE GUILLOTINE 


The Guillotine and its Servants. By G. LENoTRE. Translated by 
Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


LENOTRE'S Studies in the conduct of executions and the lives 
of the executioners during the Revolution are a flagrant 
example of the use by an historian of partial truths to create 
a false impression. 

No Government is shown in a very favourable light by 
its conduct of public executions. A revolutionary Govern- 
ment that is avowedly trying to terrorize opponents by execut- 
ing people on the slightest suspicion of disloyalty is 
inevitably shown at its worst in such a history. 

But even afier allowances have been made for this inevit- 
able distortion, the book is manifestly partisan in spirit. No 
attempt is made to state the case for the Revolution. The 
reader would never know that the Terror was begun when 
France was in imminent danger both from invading armies 
on every frontier and a rebellion at home, which at one 
moment left the Republicans in control of little more than 
the district round Paris. Descriptions are given of the Terror 
in the West and around Lyons, but unless the reader already 
knew the facts he would have difficulty in discovering that 
these districts had been in open rebellion against the 
Government. 

Our flesh is made to creep by stories of the Terror at 
Arras under Lebon, but the author does not trouble to 
tell us that this was an altogether exceptional case, this 
being the only Department outside Paris where the whole- 
sale executions had not the justification of following on 
armed rebellion. Reactionary pamphlets and the evidence 
of witnesses at the trials of Lebon and Carrier are quoted 
as carrying an authority equal to that of official documents. 

Despite all that has been said against it, the conduct 
of the Jacobin Government compares very favourably with 
that of Louis Napoleon in 1851, of M. Thiers in 1871, or of 
the British Government after the Easter Rebellion in Ireland. 

It is also asserted that the Terror would, in Paris at 
least, have been impossible without the invention of the 
guillotine. M. Lenetre considers that though the Nantois 
and Lyonnais might be ready to endure mitraillades and 
noyades and Carrier’s sentences of deportation ‘‘ executed 
vertically,”’ the Parisians weuld have been shocked at such 


goings on. As the Parisians raised little objection toa the 
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Directory shooting royalists on the plaine de Grenelle in 1797, 
or to the shooting of Napoleon’s officers by the Government of 
Louis XVIII., this suggestion can hardly be taken seriously. 

To the author’s credit should be put the very accurate 
and sensible biographies of the executioners, and the account 
of the troubles and difficulties which the Revolution brought 
on them. When he has no axe to grind, he is clear, interest- 
ing, and well documented. 

The translation, though sufficiently easy to read, is often 
clumsy and inaccurate. Also Mrs. Stawell ought surely to 





know better than to translate ‘‘ Vous étes tous f ” by 
‘* You are all accursed.”’ 

THE JEREMIAH IN OUR MIDST 
Woman and Society. By MEyrRicK BooTtH. (Allen & Unwin. 


8s. 6d.) 


THIS book is an addition to that increasing mass of literature, 
written by men to tell women what they ought to want, 
which Mr. John Langdon-Davies has aptly christened ‘‘ the 
literature of impertinence.’’ So completely obsessed are its 
creators by recent work in the field of sexual psychology 
that they view mankind exclusively in terms of sex distinc- 
tions, and invariably forget that, enormously important as 
are these distinctions among the factors responsible for 
diversity of outlook between individuals, they do not exclude 
those other vast differences of race, class, heredity, environ- 
ment, ability and physical constitution which produce, and 
probably always will produce, greater variation within, 
than between, the sexes. 

‘* Woman and Society "’ differs from other works of the 
same type—such as those by Mr. A. M. Ludovici and Pro- 
fessor Wieth-Knudsen—by being more verbose, more repeti- 
tive, and more difficult to read. It resembles them in 
regarding, despite frequent animadversions against J. S. 
Mill’s individualism, men as individuals but women as a 
class, whose place in society should be determined by sexual 
functions alone. (This semi-conscious bias of thought 
illustrated by such sentences as: ‘‘ The brother is proud of 
being an airman or an engineer, but the sister feels a sense 
of shame in being a woman.’’) The simple device of labelling 
as ‘‘ masculine ’’ the whole field of human effort outside the 
kitchen and the nursery enables the author to ignore the 
fact that a woman whose physical functions are emphasized 
at the expense of her mental powers is no more “ normal ”’ 
than one whose sexual development has been sacrificed to 
her intellectual interests. Moreover, his castigation of 
feminism is frequently based on questionable statements, 
fantastic economics, and the use of doubtful authorities. 

On page 46, for instance, in order to substantiate his 
theory of ‘‘ the ever-increasing unfitness for maternity of the 
women of the Western civilization,’’ Dr. Booth quotes from 
‘* Population and Birth Control,’’ edited by E. and C. Paul, 
some very misleading figures which, by mentioning only one 
or two causes of infant deaths between 1860 and 1905, create 
the impression that infant mortality is still rapidly increas- 
ing. The facts are quite otherwise. In his latest publica- 
tion, ‘‘ Citizenship and the Survival of Civilization,’’ Sir 
George Newman states (page 122) that, whereas twenty-five 
years ago the average rate of infant mortality in England 
and America was not less than 150 per 1,000, it has to-day 
fallen to half that amount. It is also worth noting that Sir 
George gives (page 157) the maternal mortality rate for this 
country in 1925 as 3.8 per 1,000, whereas Dr. Booth, without 
stating the source of his figures, puts it at 4.8. 

Equally unsubstantiated is Dr. Booth’s complaint that 
the opening of fields of work hitherto closed to women has 
been responsible for ‘‘ the gross undervaluation and under- 
remuneration ’’ of ‘‘ all those tasks which are connected 
with the maintenance of the race (domestic work, maternity, 
nursing).’’ Again the facts are in conflict with this state- 
ment, for, under-paid and under-valued as what Dr. Booth 
calls ‘‘ womanly work’’ still is, the improvement in the 
status of those who do it until they are to-day better paid 
and more valued than they have ever been before, is one of 
the outstanding achievements of the woman’s movement. 
‘*T thought I had been a suffragist before I became a 
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Poor Law Guardian,’’ wrote Mrs. Pankhurst in ‘‘ My Own 
Story ’’ of her work in Manchester in 1894, ‘‘ but now I began 
to think about the vote in women’s hands not only as a 
right but as a desperate necessity. Those poor, unprotected 
mothers and their babies I am sure were potent factors in 
my education as a militant.’’ It is no mere accident that the 
triumphant years of political feminism coincided with the 
immense development of the Infant Welfare Movement. Nor 
is chance responsible for the fact that, whereas in the first 
eighteen years of this century only four Acts of Parliament 
were passed which concerned women as women, between 
1918 and 1926 the woman’s vote was instrumental in obtain- 
less no less than ten Acts affecting the interests of children 
and of women as mothers or as workers in ‘‘ womanly ”’ 
occupations (exclusive of the many other measures which 
dealt with women as workers in general or aS wives). These 
Acts included the Nurses’ Registration Act, the Infanticide 
Act, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the Legitimacy Act, 
and the Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pen- 
sions Act. 

Probably the real motive behind the lamentations of 
‘* Woman and Society’ is the author’s belief that a world 
in which women had neither power nor direct influence 
would be so much more comfortable for men. His remark 
(page 98) that a situation is arising ‘‘ which is unfair to male 
interests ’’ reads rather naively in connection with his con- 


demnation, on the next page but one, of the “ selfish 
interests ’’ of those who seek equality. 
Dr. Booth, however, need not distress himself. The large 


majority of women are not in the least concerned to 
threaten ‘‘ male interests,’ but merely to secure the freedom 
to pursue their own, and to decide, each for herself, what 
these may be. As a modern political scientist puts it in a 
recent publication: ‘‘ Feminism, properly understood, does 
not consist in an assertion of the abstract equality of all 
women with all men, but it does insist that each human 
being shall find his or her level apart from predetermined 
status."” This principle has already led, and is likely to 
continue to lead, to results very different from those which 
our reactionary Jeremiahs have never ceased to prophesy 


since the woman’s movement began. 
VERA BRITTAIN. 


MR. GREGORY OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


On the Edge of Diplomacy. By J. D. GREGORY, C.B., C.M.G. (late 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State of the Foreign Office). 
(Hutchinson. ls. 


It is true that Mr. Gregory is no longer ‘ of the Foreign 
Office,’’ and that the incidents which led to the severance 
of his ties with diplomacy are fresh in most people’s 
memories. He won unenviable notoriety by his connection 
with the famous Red Letter and later with the ‘‘ Francs 
Case.’’ His book makes us feel old-fashioned, for we cannot 
conceal our surprise that the writer of it should ever have 
belonged to that Service in which, we understood, good 
Manners and good taste were and are so essential. Mr. 
Gregory writes like a skilled second-rate journalist. He can 
tell a good story, and he ofien does so. His reminiscences 
of life as a diplomatist before the war in such a place as 
Vienna are amusing and mildly interesting. He revels in 
little stories and ‘‘ personal touches ’’ which would be god- 
sends to the ‘‘ Men About Town ”’ and the ‘‘ Onlookers *’ who 
have to provide ‘ pars.’’ for evening and Sunday papers. 
It is all very bright and readable, but—dare we say the 
word?—it is also incredibly vulgar. And this kind of cheap 
vulgarity is probably the last characteristic which anyone 
would have expected to come out of the Foreign Office. It 
is all rather puzzling, even shocking. Mr. Gregory was 
educated at Eton, and passed through that thin-meshed net 
of nomination and Selection Board designed to protect the 
Foreign Office from such vulgar persons as occasionally find 
their way into other parts of the Civil Service, and who 
might not come up to the standards of good manners and 
good taste demanded of diplomatists. Mr. Gregory may not 
have added much to our knewledge of even the edges of 
diplomacy, but he throws valuable light upon those standards 
of Foreign Office taste and manners. 
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RUSSIAN POETRY 


Russian Poetry, an Anthology. Chosen and translated by 
BABETTE DEUTSCH and AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY. Printed in 
the United States of America. (Martin Lawrence. 6s.) 

RUSSIAN poetry still remains almost unknown in this country, 

and this is not to be wondered at, for Russian is not an 

international language, and really satisfactory translations 
of Russian poems—such as Mr. Baring’s and Professor 

Elton’s—are exceedingly few. Though Miss Deutsch and Mr. 

Yarmolinsky can hardly be regarded as having increased 

their number, their work is not entirely useless. The present 

volume is a second edition of the one published in 1921, and 

a decided improvement on its predecessor. Mistakes have 

been corrected and a number of new poems included. The 

book also contains a translation of Blok’s famous ‘‘ The 

Twelve,’’ originally published as a separate volume. 

In so far as the nineteenth-century poets are concerned, 
the selection is quite satisfactory (it would be evidently too 
much to wish the great eighteenth-century poets included), 
and in this respect the new edition shows particular im- 
provement on the first. But with the poets of the last thirty 
years the translators have obviously no sympathy. Though 
modern poets occupy more than half the book the selection 
shows that the real values of modern Russian poetry, 
whether pre- or post-Revolutionary, are Greek to Miss 
Deutsch and Mr. Yarmolinsky. The best they can do is to 
go by ‘* market-value '’—so Blok is given proper recognition, 
but the gaudy and hollow Bryusov almost the same. 
Annensky, the most delicate of the Symbolists, but not one 
familiar to the street-critics, is absent; while hosts of 
nonentities, like Minsky and Bashkin fill the pages. Paster- 
Liak, Whom Russian povis lave for many years unanimously 
recognized as their unquestionable prince, is absent, not even 
mentioned in the preface, which is as if a similar English 
anthology would have failed to include Mr. Eliot. It is a 
good thing, of course, that representative writers, like the 
Communist satirical Laureate, Demian Bedny, should be 
represented, but choosing none but his like conveys to the 
reader the ludicrously false impression that poetry in Soviet 
Russia has been reduced to the level of rhymed journalism. 
Mayakovsky, whose poems frequently appear in the big 
Moscow dailies, is the only big poet of the younger genera- 
tion admitted, and the choice in this case is good, because 
public taste happens to have made a good choice for Mr. 
Yarmolinsky and Miss Deutsch. 

Much the same criticism may apply to the introduction 
and notes. They are satisfactory wherever they reproduce 
common opinion, and common opinion happens to be right. 
They fail wherever the compilers have to frame a judgment 
of their own, or where they are dealing with facts on which 
no consensus has yet been arrived at. Usually they simply 
fumble at random. Sometimes they become worse—to 
describe Mavakovsky’s fierce and sinewy account of 
capitalistic America (‘‘ My Discovery of America ’’) as “ un- 
impressive "’ is an utterance worthy of a Rotarian, which 
looks incongruously ‘*‘ hundred per cent.’’ under the pen of 
New York intellectuals. 

There remain the translations. They are the most satis- 
factory thing in the book, as far as they go. Many of them 
give a fairly adequate version of the Russian original, and 
not infrequently individual lines, stanzas, and even poems 
are almost felicitous. Tyutchev and Baratynsky have fared 
particularly well, though hardly a poem is free from some 
blemish. The curse of all translators in verse who are not 
poets is that business of rhyming. It may be said, with a 
slight degree of exaggeration, that every pair of rhymes in 
the book contains at least one word for which there is no 
justification in the original. For instance, Tyutchev speaks 
of ‘‘ understanding the noble [or sublime] teaching ”’ of the 
Lutheran liturgy. The translators translate this: ‘‘I find 
its teachings comfortably clear ’’ (as if Tyuchev were writing 
of Rotary!), merely because they must have a rhyme for 

austere.’’ In another poem Tyutchev has ‘“‘ fatal passions "’ 

—Miss Deutsch and Mr. Yarmolinsky make it ‘‘ fatal passion 

and vagary *’—destroying the whole tone of the poem, be- 

cause they could invent no other rhyme for ‘‘ Mary.’’ TIllus- 
trations as convincing might be taken from almost any page. 

And even when the version is fairly correct we have verses 

like these :— 
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‘No bird upon those boughs draws breath, 
No tiger nears—the tempest solely 
Dares run upon the tree of death, 
And then flies onward poisoned wholely.” 

I doubt that such verses convey to the reader the feeling 
that he is reading a poem which is one of the greatest in a 
language, and which Mérimée dared not translate into French 
—it seemed to him so biblically noble. The question arises 
whether translators should be encouraged to use verse in 
rendering foreign poets, and whether the French way of 
giving unrhymed versions—so successfully used in English 
by Mr. Arthur Waley—should not be prescribed by all the 
weight of critical opinion. D. S. Mirsky. 


PEOPLES OF OLD 


Peoples of Old. By AUGUSTIN EDWARDS. (Benn. 28s. 


THE tale that is told by Don Augustin Edwards in this volume 
deals with the Spanish government of Chile from the Con- 
quest to the Independence, with respect not so much to the 
Chileans proper as to the difficulties, experienced by a long 
line of Governors, in subduing the native resistance of the 
Araucanians. It was a long struggle, this resistance of the 
native race to the incoming Conquistadores, prolonged on 
the part of the Spaniards by their paucity of forces and on 
the part of the Indians by their inability to organize and 
co-operate. Strong men might hold the reins of power in 
Santiago, but they were helpless. The little that they could 
accomplish after the Epic period by parleying was swept 
away in the next rising of the races. Truly, indeed, does the 
author say of one Governor, ‘*‘ and another soldier’s reputa- 
tion had found a grave in the forests of Araucania.”’ 

The first part of the book, to which the title most aptly 
applies, deals with the customs and the folklore of the primi- 
tive tribes. The critic would have liked to see the treatment 
of the material which forms this volume taken up from the 
subjective, that is, the Araucanian side, and to hear more 
of the way in which they reacted to the handful of foreign 
invaders. Don Augustin Edwards leaves the Indians after 
the first part and deals with their subjection from a Spanish 
point of view. While the descendants of the Spaniards may 
be regarded as the backbone of the present Chilean race, the 
study of the aborigines should afford plentiful scope for show- 
ing how the indigenous race influenced the forceful Latin 
culture of the invaders and produced, in the later mingling 
of the races, the Chilean life of to-day. 

The Conquest proper was a fierce struggle for supremacy 
and ever an indecisive one. The country was ill-prepared to 
embark on a form of colonial government which may be said 
to begin in 1601 with Ribera and end with O’Higgins. The 
coming of the Royal Audience to Santiago eight years later 
was the outward sign that Spain had taken the kingdom of 
Chile for a colony. Don Augustin Edwards has given a vivid 
and pleasant account of the Governors and their deeds, but 
one feels that, strong and powerful as they might be, they 
were, one and all, singularly ineffective both in settling the 
native question decisively and in establishing among them- 
selves a settled government in Chile. ‘‘ There have never been 
any Governors more greatly vexed by hatreds than the 
Governors of Chile,’’ is a true saying because the prospects 
of a new country, far from the centre, unexplored and rich, 
drew some of the poor and undesirable element, who, coming 
thither for gain, paid little heed to the good of the country 
and the prosperity of the Empire, but struggled and 
quarrelled among themselves not only for all that might pos- 
sibly enrich them, but also for those small formalities which 
might, in raising their status, place power in their hands. 
The one man who seems to have ruled wisely and well came 
into power at the end of the Colonial period. O’Higgins, Irish 
by descent but in heart Spanish, was just and keen and, 
of all who held that power, seems to have displayed an 
almost impartial interest in the governing of his province and 
an enormous zeal in forwarding its interests. When he left 
in 1796 to become Viceroy of Peru, he had succeeded in pre- 
paring the way, by the abolition of encomiendas of Indians, 
for that decree twenty-three years later by which the natives 
of Chile were declared to be Chileans and were granted equal 
rights. To him the unity of contemporary Chile is due. 

Don Augustin Edwards has been wise in the arrange- 
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Sg Cote 
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and pressing in the ‘‘Achille Serre Way " will, undoubtedly, 
keep them at their best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 
complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall be 
pleased to send you our descriptive Booklet on request. 
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“ ESSENTIAL TO ANY INTELLIGENT LIBRARY, 
HOWEVER SMALL.”—7he Observe:. 


. 9 ” 
Montaigne S Diary 
Of His Journey to Italy in 1580 and 1581. 
Translated by E. J. TRECHMANN 


15s. 


“We want to know as much about Montaigne 
as about Shakespeare himself. . . . Many 
persons suppose that the best writer who 
ever talked on paper is all comprised in 
the ‘Essays.’ Not so. He travelled at 
one time, and the manuscript of his jottings 
was discovered two centuries after his 
death. Vivacious and familiar as a more 
philosophic Pepys, the work has not been 
much reprinted. Mr. E. J. Trechmann has 
prepared the first adequate version in 


English.” 


Observer. 
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The Master of Rushing 


Narrative ’ 
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‘The novels of Sinclair Lewis have 
always one admirable quality: they 
are about something. Not merely 
about certain people. They have a 
definite, important and understand- 
able theme, which affects whole classes 
or even whole nations. ... It is “good 
reading.” Embark on it and you are 
carried away on a swift tide, and you 
exult in the swirling stream under you.’ 

Arno_p BENNETT in the 
Evening Standard 


in his review of 
DODSWORTH 
7s. 6d. net 
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ment of his book. The history of colonial Chile lends itself 
well to analysis by periods. Though his analytic treatment 
breaks the continuity of the narrative by inserting small de- 
tailed sketches of the chief figures, good or bad, like Valdiria 
or Garcia de Mendoza, yet the periods chosen by the author 
do not obServe too much the essential features of the Conquest 
and the later colonization. A word of criticism as to minor 
details. The author refers too often in the text to his book 
‘*My Native Land,’ as though the reader were intimately 
acquainted with it. To those who do not know that work, 
‘* Peoples of Old *’ will not seem to stand so well by itself 
as it really ought to do. Again, the use of the word decimate 
is annoyingly frequent. Otherwise, the book is well written 
and, with beautiful illustrations, is attractively published. 


THE SCIENCE 
The Science of Life, By H. G. WELLS, JULIAN HUXLEY, and 

C. P. WELLS. Part 1. To be completed in 30 Fortnightly 

Parts Amalgamated Press Is. 3d. each part. 

Mr. WELLS's ‘‘ Outline of History “’ was a very remarkable 
book. As the authors of this new venture say, it dealt with 
history as one process ; owing to the admirable way in which 
it was written it appealed to a very large public, and thus 
it made many people look at history and their own place in 
it in a way in which they had been unable to see it before. 
Educationally the book has a great and, we believe, an excel- 
lent influence. Now Mr. Wells, with his two collaborators, 
Professor Julian Huxley and his own son, is undertaking 
.o do for biological knowledge what he has already done for 
listorical knowledge. It is a very interesting experiment, 
and this introductory Part I. promises well. Science has 
added in recent years a vast mass of material to our know- 
ledge of the nature, origin, and processes of life. Much of the 
material is of interest and importance to people who are not 
scientists, but it is not easily accessible to ordinary men. The 
aim of the authors of the ‘‘ Science of Life’ is to make it 
accessible, ‘‘ to describe life, of which the reader is a part, 
to tell what is surely known about it, and discuss what is 
suggested about it, and to draw just as much practical 
wisdom as possible from the account.” 

This First Part explains the objects of the book ; defines 
what is meant by life ; discusses the limitations of terrestrial 
life and the possibilities of extra-terrestrial life ; deals with 
the classification of living forms and the progress of bio- 
logical knowledge. It also contains the first two sections of 
Chapter I., which treats of the body as a machine. 


OF LIFE 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
By CALIBAN. 

LEAD AGAINST A NO 

DECLARATION (II. 

I MENTIONED last week four classes of exceptions to the 


THE TRUMP 


general rule that in opening one’s longest suit against a 

No-Trump declaration one should lead the fourth best 
card of the suit. I dealt in detail with Case I.—where A (the 
leader) holds three or more honours of his suit. 

Case 2.—Where A’s suit is headed by three or more cards 
in sequence, whether honours or not, he should lead the top 
card of the sequence. 

The reason for this is that if the fourth best is led the 
attacking advantage of three or more high cards in sequence 
may be thrown away and a trick lost in consequence. The 
reason for leading out one’s honours where one holds the 
Ace, King, Queen of a suit is obvious ; the same argument 
applies, though less forcibly, to a suit headed by intermediate 
cards. 

Thus, suppose A is opening a Heart suit against a No- 
Trump call, and that the distribution of the Hearts is as 
follows :— 
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If A leads his fourth best, ZY can make three tricks in the 
suit (7.e., if Z does not put up the Knave from Dummy). 
But if A leads the ten, ZY can only hold the suit twice—pro- 
vided, of course, that B does not play his King unless Z puts 
up Dummy’s Knave. (It would, of course, be quite wrong for 
B to play the King if the Knave is not played from Dummy, 
as the lead of the ten should disclose to him the entire 
position.) 


Case 3.—Where A’s hand is so bad as to be worthless, he 
should lead, not the fourth best of his suit, but the highest. 


Suppose that Z calls One No-Trump and all pass. A’s 
hand is as follows :— 
© 8,6,5,3 y us 97,3,2 * 9,86 


A’s hand is almost a Yarborough, and the chance of his 
taking a trick is negligible. In these circumstances the 
lead of the fourth best of either of his four card suits may 
result in his partner persisting with them and losing the 
game, when to open some other suit might save it. In the 
above case A, in my opinion, should open with the top card 
of one of his *‘ dud "’ suits, e.g., with the nine of Diamonds. 
This will (or should) make the position clear to his partner. 
For the card led—the nine—cannot be the fourth best, since, 
if it were, the three higher cards would all be honours, and 
one of these would have been led. 


Case 4.—Where A has an exceptionally long suit headed 
by the Ace, King ; Ace; or King, Queen, he should, under 
certain circumstances, open it from the top. 

These hands are among the most difficult that one can 
be called upon to deal with, as the wrong decision in regard 
to them may mean the loss of several tricks. Suppose, 
for example, that A has six Clubs headed by the Ace, King. 
Should he open with the King or with the fourth best? There 
are seven Clubs not in his hand and therefore it is unlikely 
that the suit is held more than once against him; on the 
other hand, it is by no means certain. Hence the opening 
lead should depend upon the position in regard to cards of 
entry. If A has two probable cards of entry, he can lead 
out his King with perfect safety, on the off chance of the 
suit clearing immediately. If he has only one card of entry 
he is taking a risk ; I think, however, that it is worth taking. 
On the other hand, without a card of entry the fourth best 
must be led ; since A’s only chance is that his opponents only 
stop the suit once and that B has at least two Clubs. 

The same arguments apply to suits headed by an Ace 
or by King, Queen, with such variations (dependent upon 
the length and composition of the suit) as the reader must 
supply for himself. Thus, if A has eight Clubs headed by the 
Ace, and a certain card of entry, he can risk the lead of the 
Ace, but otherwise he must, of course, open with the fourth 
best. Similarly ,the fourth best would be led from seven or 
more of a suit headed by the King, Queen, unless there were 
a certain card of entry, in which case it would probably pay 
to lead the King. 

It is in playing such hands as these which I have 
instanced ‘hat the player with a knowledge of probabilities 
scores. The wisdom of whatever course of action is deter- 
mined upon must be judged, of course, not by its actual, but 
by its probable, result. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


NEW YORK BREAK—INVESTMENT SHARE 


HE root of all general depressions on the Stock 
| Exchange is dear money. The present case is no 
exception. Nervousness at the approaching election 
is grossly exaggerated. If money were cheap, markets 
would boom up to the eve of polling. But money is dear, 
and, with call money in New York on Monday touching 
14 per cent., there is again the prospect of a rise in the 
rediscount rate in New York and another rise in Bank rate 
in London. The New York Stock Exchange slump this 
week marks a determined effort on the part of the banks 
to break down speculation in America before speculation, 
by absorbing credit, can break down trade. It would 
appear that higher interest rates in that country are begin- 
ning to slow down general business. It is too early yet 
to be positive, but it is significant that building projects 
show a decline, and that the unfilled orders of the 
U.S. Steel Corporation are lower than a year ago. The 
building figures are worth quoting. The F. W. Dodge 
Corporation shows $90,445,000 worth of new building and 
engineering work contracted for in the first week of March, 
a decrease of over $22,000,000 as compared with March, 
1928. It is said that the mental attitude of the American 
speculator has changed—that breaks in the market are no 
longer welcomed as an opportunity to buy stocks, but on 
the contrary produce selling. The most serious break which 
has occurred since June, 1928, is still in progress. 
7 * a 


In the. industrial market investment shares have 


suffered equally with the speculative. Here is a selection 
of the investment ‘* leaders *’ :— 


Highest Yieldon Yield on 

1929 To-day. Dividends. Earnings 
Swedish Match “B” 24 15-16 21} 3.8% 4.13% 
Imperial Tobacco 6 15-16 6 1-32 3.56% free 4.01% 
Courtaulds 5 9-32 3 31-32 3.78% free 4.99% 
Imperial Chemical 45/6 39/9 &.19 4.87% 
British American Tob 6 25-32 6 1-16 4.12% free  4.43° 


With Bank rate at 5} per cent., it is, of course, no longer 
a sound proposition to run a bank overdraft in order to 
hold these shares on the basis of present dividends. In- 
deed, it must be considered whether these industrial shares 
can stand, without American support, at such high levels. 
The earnings of Swedish Match for 1928 are not yet dis- 
closed, but on the basis of 1927 earnings of Kr.40,436,616 
it will be found that the shares are selling at twenty-six 
times their earnings. At 21} for the “‘ B ’’ and 21 for the 
** A’? shares the market capitalization of Swedish Match 
is no less than £58,650,000, on which earnings at £2,226,686 
represent only 3.8 per cent. Kreuger & Toll’s net earnings 
for 1928, together with an estimated amount of interest 
from the new financing, amount to £5,244,918, which is 
9.52 per cent. on the total market capitalization— 
£55,087,500—of the participating debenture and shares. 
7 + ~ 


We referred last week to the absence of outstandingly 
good reports for 1928 from industrial companies. The 
report of the Cunard Steam Ship Company is distinctly dis- 
appointing. In spite of the large savings it was able to 
make in its fuel bill, its net profits were lower—£550,478, 
as compared with £659,748. Competition in the passenger 
traffic business must have been severe, but the directors 
make no mention of it, and refer only to some decline in 
freight earnings. The following figures make comparison 
with 1927 :— 


1927. 1928. 
Gross Income £3,339,713 £3,213,600 
Net Income 659,748 550,478 
Pref. Divs. 35,000 135,000 
Available for Ord 524,748 415,478 
Per cent. earned 2 7.46 


“oO 


A 
Per cent. paid A. q 


a) 


When it is remembered that the reduction in the contract 
price of fuel oil resulted in savings to the Cunard Company 
of about £674,000 as compared with 1927 costs, the decline 


LEVELS—CUNARD—ASSOCIATED PORTLAND. 


in gross income is somewhat remarkable. It will be seen 
that the 7} per cent. dividend was not quite earned. No 
transfer was made to Reserve Fund, which last year re- 
ceived £100,000. The financial position of the Company 
remains, of course, sound, and it is curious that in spite of 
hidden reserves in the items of Steamships and Shipping 
Investments and Freehold and Leasehold Properties, the 
book value of the Ordinary Shares, as declared by the 
balance-sheet, works out at 27s. 2d., which is actually 
above the market price. At 26s. the shares yield 6.05 per 
cent., which is not unattractive. 


* * * 


It is possible that the position of Cunard Steam Ship 
is a good deal better than was disclosed in the report. That 
of Associated Portland Cement is obviously so. In this 
case net profits show a 10 per cent. increase in spite of 
the fact that for five months of 1928 there was a price- 
cutting war with the Horne group of companies and other 
** independents ’’ who have now joined the Cement Manu- 
facturers’ Association. (The petrol companies might have 
quoted this case in support of their own ‘“‘ ring.”) We 
referred in THE Nation of January 26th to the fact that 
the Associated and British Portland Cement had now prac- 
tically completed their five-year programme of rebuilding. 
Their manufacturing costs have in this period been greatly 
reduced, and their output capacity greatly enlarged. The 
increase in the net profits of Associated is shown in the 
following table :— 


1927. 1928. 
Gross Income : ; £901,649 £934,579 
Net Income* , 333,437 366,379 
Pref. Dividends ; 125.659 125,659 
Available for Ord... 207,778 240,720 
Per cent. earned ‘ As 8.31 8.02 
Per cent. paid ... , ~ 8.0 8.0 
* After depreciation, sinking fund and debenture interest. 


The earning position is, in fact, better than is disclosed in 
this table. Including 75 per cent. of the earnings of British 
Portland with those of Associated, and adding back 
the appropriate depreciation, the total earnings of Asso- 
ciated come to £882,000, which is equivalent to 29 per cent. 
on the ordinary share capital of £3,000,000. At the present 
price of 29s. 3d. cum dividend the ordinary shares of Asso- 
ciated yield only 5.7 per cent. on the basis of last year’s 
dividends of 8 per cent. 
* * * 
The sensation of the week has been the jump in Liberal 


** Majorities *’ on the by-election successes. Here is the 
extent of the rise since February 28th :— 


; Unionist Labour Liberal 
February 28th 284 261 74 
March 19th : ; ea 273 264 81 
March 25th 259 261 98 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





VICKERS, LIMITED. 


The Annual General Meeting of Vickers, Ltd., was held on 
Monday at the River Don Works, Sheffield, General the Hon. Sir 
Herbert Lawrence, G.C.B. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his address, said that the 
net profit for the year ended December 31st last was £939,902, 
including dividends from subsidiary companies and invest- 
ments. The profit included the trading profits of certain arma- 
ment and other contracts which, under the terms of the agree. 
ment for sale to Vickers, Armstrongs had been retained and 
completed by the Company. 

Proceeding, the Chairman explained that in view of the 
critical times through which the industry was passing it was 
desirable that the Company should build up sound revenue 
reserves, It had to be remembered that there had not yet been 
time to effect the economies which it was hoped to secure from 
the amalgamation policy which had been steadily pursued since 
the reorganization, and the financial assistance required by the 
amalgamated businesses must be provided by Vickers. During 
the past year the fusion with Armstrong Whitworth and Co. 
had been completed, and in furtherance of the reorganization 
policy Vickers, Armstrongs had disposed of the Sheifleld and 
Openshaw undertakings and the stamping department at Elswick 
to the English Steel Corporation, a company which had been 
formed to consolidate the commercial steel interests of Vickers, 
Armstrongs and Cammell Laird and Co. In addition to its share 
interest in the new corporation, Vickers had agreed to advance 
to it a sum up to half a million pounds for working capital. 
The formation of the new Company afforded an opportunity for 
placing that section of the steel industry in a position to secure 
greater efficiency and substantial economies in production so 
that it might be able to meet successfully the ever-growing com- 
petition of foreign manufacturers. Ultimately the English Steel 
Corporation should become a powerful unit. 

In regard to the future of the company, the success of 
Vickers, Armstrongs was dependent on the amount of armament 
orders available, without which they could not hope to earn 
profits. The progress of the steel business to be carried on by 
the English Steel Corporation might be slow at first during the 
period of reorganization, but ultimately, under proper manage- 
ment, With the new plant which it was intended to install, and 
with the economies in production which would be effected, it 
should hold its place in the front rank of British commercial 
undertakings. 

The report was adopted. 





THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES. 


The annual general meeting of the British Drug Houses, Ltd., 
was held on Monday at the Midland Hotel, St. Pancras, London. 

Mr. Charles Alexander Hill, B.Sc., F.1.C. (chairman and 
managing director), who presided, said: You will have seen 
that the trading profit for the year amounts to £80,306 7s. 9d., 
which is the highest figure yet reached by the company. 

In regard to trading generally during the year, there has 
been an increase in turnover as well as in profit. The home 
trade shows an expansion over 1927, but this is entirely due to 
the increased sale of B.D.H. special products. The sales of 
our fine chemicals for analysis and research showed a satis- 
factory increase last year. By reason of their high reputation 
for purity, B.D.H. chemicals have become established throughout 
the British Empire in the laboratories of universities, of profes- 
sional and analytical chemists, and of leading industrial con- 
cerns, 

Our export trade, which is making good strides, is respon- 
sible for the chief part of the company’s progress last year, and 
here again it is largely in B.D.H. medical and scientific products. 

The improvement in the result for 1928 constitutes a definite 
vindication of B.D.H. policy. The B.D.H. have pursued their 
policy in the manufacture of new medicinal products generally 
and bio-chemical products in particular. As examples of bio- 
chemical products which B.D.H. manufacture, I may mention 
liver extract for the treatment of pernicious anemia, insulin for 
the treatment of diabetes, and thyroxine for use in thyroid gland 
treatment. 

This company’s pioneer work in the field of vitamin research 
enabled them to produce the preparations to which the directors 
felt impelled to give specific mention in their report. The out- 
standing feature of our vitamin products is their highly scien- 
tific character, as regards both the method employed in their 
manufacture and the control which is exercised. Their vitamin 
content is not a matter of accident or guesswork, but is deter- 
mined by strict scientific methods, the finished preparations 
themselves being subjected to physiological test in our own 
laboratories ; so that the quantity of vitamin present in each 
preparation is accurately known. 

The current year opens with bright prospects, and should 
the year’s trading continue to be equally favourable, the 
directors will, with the figures for the half-year before them, 
give serious consideration to the question of declaring an 
interim dividend on the Ordinary shares. 





The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 























CORONA The 


| Yours for 
| 21/- down 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS L” 


(Est. 1903) 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 
*Phone: Holborn 1692. 
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ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to fereign as 
well as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN ©& CO. 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 

Telegraphic and Telephones: 

Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, London. (Piecadidy) Gerrard 7741. 

















Free Lecture. 


All We.come. 
VICTORIA HALL 


Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 


SUNDAY, 3lst MARCH, 8.15 p.m. sharp 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL 


Theosophy adds to what science teaches about evolution by 
tracing the unfoldment of consciousness through matter. 

What are the powers of the soul now unfolding? 

How can we accelerate the process of soul-growth ? 


UNITED LODGE OF THEOSOPHISTS 














REE THOUGHT AND FREE SPEECH IN RELIGION.—The 

Free Religious Movement (towards World-religion and World-brotherhood) 
meets in Lindsey Hall, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, on Sunday Mornings 
at 11. Addresses by the Leader, Walter Walsh, D.D. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


THE NATION & ATHENAUM 


March 30, 1929 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





REFORMED INNS. 


SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS 
AND HOTELS managed by the PEopLe’s REFRESH- 
MENT House ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent St., W.1 





You can earn money 

1 at home in whole 

a = spare time writ- 

ng Show Cards for 

us. No canvassing. We train jou by post by ww new simple method 
and furnish the Outfit Free. We supply both men and women with 
steady work at home, no matter where you live, and pay you cash for 
all work completed each week, under our "legal guarantee. Full 


particulars and booklet fa show Card Service, Hitchin. 


Write at once or call. 











L, ONGSH: AW—THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated on 


National Trust property on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.—Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., “* Highfield,” London, N.W.11. 


HOLIDAY COURSE, GIESSEN 
(GERMANY) 
September 30th—October 12th, 1929 
LECTURES—THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES— 
CONCERTS — SPORTS MEETINGS — EXCURSIONS. 


Information to 
KUSTER, 








be obtained from 
BRANDPLATZ 4, GIESSEN, 





PROF. GERMANY. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 


HE COMMISSIONERS of 
Buildings invite 
ments for Wales. 
Candidates must possess knowledge and practical experience in archwxo 
logical matters, particularly as they affect Ancient Monuments and Historic 
Buildings in Wales. 
Salary £200—£15— 








His Majesty’s Works and Public 
applications for the post of Inspector of Ancient Monu- 


£400—£20—£600 per annum, plus bonus (at present equiva- 
lent to £209—£776), although an initial salary up to £800 per annum, plus bonus 
(£423 in all), may be given to a candidate with wide experience. Age 23—85. 

Application to be made in writing not later than April 2ist, on a form 
to be obtained from the Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, H.M. Office 
of Works, Westminster, S.W.1. 


NIVE RST’ ry “OF LONDON.—The 
for the University Chair of Imperial 
the London School of Economics. Salary, £1,000 a year. Applications (12 
copies) must be received not later than first post on April 30th, 1929, by 
the Academic Registrar, University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


Senate invite applications 
Economic Relations, tenable at 








EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





Principal : 





S .. = EONARDS SC HOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 

The Council offer for competition in 1 May, THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS, value £80, £70, and £60, tenable for four years at St. Leonards School, 
by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full fees. Preference will be given 
to daughters of professional men, or of officers of H.M. Service. Candidates 
must be between 13 and 15 years of age on September 30th, 1929.—Particulars 
and entry forms | can be had on application to the Headmistress. 


D®. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOLGELLEY.—For 


Prospectus apply to the Headmistress. 


HELSEA NURSERY SCHOOL.—An Open-Air Nursery School 
for children from two to five years old will be opened on May 8th, at 

51, Glebe Place, S.W.8. Outdoor equipment, Montessori, and other apparatus. 
Certificated Ghunioens and assistant. Medical supervision. For prospectus 
and further details apply to Mrs. A. E. Davies, 35, Ormonde Gate, S.W.3. 
Flaxman 2478. 








_LITERARY. 


Att SHOULD READ, “ The Past and Future Developments of 
Electricity and its bearing on World Peace.”” By H. G. Massingham. 
Recently published by Hutchinson’s, London. At all Booksellers, 6d. 


soy HE ROYAL RELIGION.’’—Read 

peaceful, joyful and progressive 
Post paid is. 6d. Mr. I. 
London, W.11. 





the beautiful Vision of a 
; Humanity realized by fourteen 
Festivals Brozel, 77, Blenheim Crescent, Ladbroke 
Grove, 





OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 
designs from 2 guineas.—Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 
Street, London, W.1. 





HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” Booklets Free.—Apply 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 








careful work.— 
Sout hampton. 


YPEWRITING, 


10d. per 1,000; prompt and 
Weatherley, 5, 


The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, 





T RED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman's Rhodesian Cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. 
A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. ¥d. per 100, postage 8d. extra; 88s. for 500, 
postage 9d.; 75s. per 1,000, post free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 
g. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 80, PICCADILLY. 





REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. Patterns free. 


—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 





OCKROACHES exterminated by 

failed in 30 years, guaranteed simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, 

E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Tins 1/4, 2/6, 4,6, post free, from Howarth’s, 473, Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 


Blattis. World-famed, never 





PARTY OF MUSIC-STUDENTS are willing to give gratuitous 

Concerts in poor neighbourhoods. (Students, or ex-students, of R.A.M., 
R.C.M., T.C.L.) Communicate with Dorothy Hall, 182, Audley Road, N.W.4. 
Hendon 1231. 








NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 


NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 


(71 and 72, King William Street, E.C.4. 
- 39, St. James’ Street, S.W. 
'50-51, Lime Street, E.C.3. 


For all Classes of FIRE, ACCIDENT & MARINE INSURANCE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


CHIEF 
LONDON BRANCHES 








The 
New York Nation 


(the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in America) 


is invaluable to people who wish to keep in touch 
with liberal American opinion on events and ten- 
dencies throughout the world. 


During the winter and spring three important 
series of articles will appear : 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 
LATIN AMERICA 
BUSINESS and FINANCE 


Two European and Five American Literary 
Supplements annually. 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtain- 
able in English often appear. 





British Agent: 
Gertrupe M. Cross, 34, Clifton Gardens, London, W.9 
Subscription 25/- a year 6/3 three months 
Specimen copies free on request 
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